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CANNEL COAL. 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


has become the principal Cannel Coal used in 
|the Metropolis, 
| illuminating power, and coke of good quality, make it 
| one of the most economical coals known. ‘The Crystal 
Palace was lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-office, 

and 7'imes Office, are at present. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS and PIPES. 

FIRE-BRICKS (marked “ RAMSAY”) OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 

G.H. Ramsay, Broad-chare, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Manufactory established in 1804. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS. 
HE Guardians of the Greenwich 


feet of gas per diem, from Works to be erected on 
the 
receiving Plans, Elevations, and Sections, to a scale of 
4 feet to the inch, with a detailed Specification, and 
accompanied by a sealed TENDER, of the amount for 
which the Engineer is ready to Execute the Works, 
indorsed ‘*‘ Tender for Gas- Works,” which are to be 
delivered at the Office of the Clerk to the Guardians, 
at the Union House, Woolwich Road, East Greenwich, 
before Two o’clock, on January 15, 1863, 0n which day 
the Tenders wiil be opened at a Meeting of the Guar- 
dians, and the Parties tendering are required to 
attend such Meeting, at Five o’Clock. The site of the 
proposed Works will be pointed out, and the form of 
the Contract and Bond may be inspected on application 
at my Office on any day between Ten and Four o’Clock. 

The Guardians will not be bound to.accept the lowest 
or any Tender, and, before a Contract can be entered 


proval of the Poor Law Board in London. 


tractor, will require to be connected with the present 
service-pipes, and left perfect. 
By order, SAMUEL Saw, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 
Clerk’s Office, Union House, 
Woolwich Road, Greenwich, 8.E. 
Dec. 27, 1862. 





TO CONTRACTORS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


Directors of the Henley-in- 

ARDEN GAS, COAL, AND COKE COM- 

PANY, LIMITED, Invite Plans, Specifications, and 
TENDERS for their proposed WORKS. 

The Capital of the Company is £1500, and the Works 

should be capable to supply 10,000 cubic feet of Gas 


per day. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Any information may be obtained by application to 
the CHAIRMAN of the Company, HENLE Y-IN-ARDEN. 


Dec. 26, 1862. 


Its joint products of gas of high | 


UNION require to be Supplied with 6000 cubie | 


mises of the Union House, and are desirous of | 


into, the plan selected (if any) must receive the ap- | 


The new G4as-Mains to be provided by the con- 


} 





OSEPH COWEN and COQ, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL wa 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 4851, for ‘Gas | 


J 


RetTortTs and OTHER OBJECTS in Frre-CLay,” and 
they have also been awarded in the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1862, the Prize Mepat for “Gas 
Retorts, Fire-Bricks, &c., for EXCELLENCE of 
Quauity.” _ 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom; and orders for Fite-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire-Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire-Clay, are promptly executed at 
their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COALS, 
Coal Office, 
Quay SIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 


ALMA WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Tron Gas Tubes 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
Boilers. 

J. R.and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocka 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 





TO BRASS AND METAL FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, PLUMBERS, GAS-FITTERS, 
BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, &c. 


T° be Disposed of, a Well Established 
CONCERN and BUSINESS, with Stock, Ma- 
chinery, Tools, Patterns, &c, ‘The best Situation in 
the city of Dublin. The Proprietor wishing to retire. 
For terms, Xc., apply to R. F. Mutvany, Esq., 4 
Queen’s Square, Westminster, Lonpon, 8.W. 


| GAS-FITTER and PLUMBER, an Active Steady Man, 


| 
| 
| 


| Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


Oe 





BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








ILLIAM COCHRAN CARR begs) 


most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, | 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- | 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the | | 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now | 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality | 





| and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, || 


of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other | 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, | 
and on the most reasonable terms. | 
London Agents : 1] 

JAMES LAWRIE & Cd., | 

63, OLD Broap Street, City, LONDON. 


R. G. W. STEVENSON, C.E., F.GS., 


| 
Borough Engineer of Halifax, offers his services | 

to Corporations and Companies upon all business con-| | 
nected with public lighting, gas-works, water-works, | 
| 





| 
| 
|| 
| 
| 


or town séwerage. He may be consulted either at 
HALIFAX, or at 26, Parliament Street, WESTMINSTER. 





| 


O the Chairmen and Directors of| 
GAS COMPANIES. 

Gentlemen,—I beg to inform you that, having had 
considerable experience in arranging the books and 
making up the accounts and balance-sheets of Gas 
Companies, I have found, in the course of my practice, 
that such accounts are not generally arranged +o as to 
combine the essentials of good book-keeping; while 
they admit of an easy adjustment, so as to bring out 
the true results in such a manner as may be seen by 
Directors at a glance. 

I beg, therefore, to offer my services in arranging 
gas accounts upon my system, which has met with 
gTeat approval. 

References kindly permitted to Wm. M‘Kewan, 
Esq., General Manager, London and County Bank, 21, 
Lombard Street, London; H. W. Pownall, Esq., 
Manager, London and County Bank, Richmond, and 
R. P. Spice, Gas Engineer, County Chambers, Cornhill, 
London, to whom I beg to refer you, | 

Respectfully soliciting your patronage—I remain, 
ALFRED Lass. 
78, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 





ANTED, in a Plumber's Shop, 


about 25 miles frem London, as SECOND 


with good reference. 
Address J. H., Post-Office, Maidenhead, Berks. 


PORTER AND Co., 
, GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
LINCOLN; 
AND 7, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, Lonpon, W.C. 








[HE IMPER 








PAL 


IRON TUBE 


(SUCCESSORS TO GEORGE B. LLOYD & CO.,) 
GAS STREET AND BERKLEY STREET, 


BiRMINGHAM, 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 


AND 


Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings, 
PATENT GLASS ENAMELLED AND GALVANIZED TUBES, 


LAP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES. 


COMPANY, 

















WOLVERHAMPTON 


EstaBiisHep 1840. 


AND FIRE GOODS IN GENERAL, 


RETORT WORKS. 


JOHN EUNSON & SON, 


Gas Engineers, and Manufacturers of Clay Retorts 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Retort Mouthpieces, Bolts, Nuts, and every description of Wrought-Iron Wor on “keq 
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Will be ready in a few days, 


OL. XI. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1862, price 2ls,, bound 
in cloth and lettered, A few copies of Vols. II., ILI., 
ve V., VI., VIL, VIII., IX., and X. are still on 
8 
W. B. Krnga, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 





NOW READY, 
Roan tuck, gilt edges, price 5s. (postage 4d.), 


HE ENGINEER’S, ARCHITECT'S, 
and CON TRACTOR’S POCKET-BOOK, (Lock- 
wood and Co.’s, formerly Weale’s) for 1863; greatly 
improved, with many New Tables and much valuable 
and useful Matter. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.Cc. 





NOW READY, 
A New, Revised, and Extended Edition of 


HE ANALYSIS OF GAS FOR 

PRACTICAL MEN, by A. Wriaur, M. Inst., 
C.E., with Observations on Gas-Meter Testing, under 
the Sales of Gas Act ; being a Plain Exposition of the 
Pe ges Employed—Mode of Testing Meters—Kinds 
of Meters to be Tested—Test-Meters—Books—Certifi- 





|| Drawn on roller and varnished . 


| | Street. 





SEE 








|! Printed on large sheet, plain, unmounted , 


cates, &c., by F. W. HARTLEY. 
Price 2s., or post free for 25 stamps. 
55 and 55a, Millbank Street, Westminster, LONDON. 


P HOTOMETRICAL TABLES, 
prepared by 
WILLIAM SUGG, 
Associate Institution Civil Engineers, 
For Facilitating Experiments to determine the 
Tiluminating Power of Gas. 





5s. 
10s, 
lZs 


Mounted on cloth, unvarnished . , 


19 and 20, Marsham Street, Westminster, 
Lonpbon, 8.W. 





Just Published, price £2. 2s., 


By NATHANIEL BEARDMORE, 
Civil Engineer. 
CONTAINS: 

Division I.—Hydraulic and other Tables. 
Division I1f.—On Rivers and Flow; Percolation of 
Water, and Wells and Springs. 
Division 111.—On Tides, Tidal Rivers, Estuaries. 
Division I1V.—On Rainfall and Evaporation. 


there are 20 large plates. 


London; WaTERLOw and Sons, 49, Parliament | 
May be ordered through any Bookseller, 


MECHANICAL Movements, | 


comprising numerous movements never | 





500 


C.E., Mem, Soc, Eng, This work is now completed, | 
and may be had in two parts, price 2s. 6d. each, or 
bound in cloth, one volume, for 5s. Gd., at the Patent 
and Designs Office, 89, Chancery Lane, LONDON ; and 
at Mr. Tuumpson’s, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 














Hundred and Eighty-first Thousand. 
ADVANTAGES OF GAS IN 
-RIVATE HOUSES. 

BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
Price—1000 copies, £5; 500 copies, £2. 15s.; any 


smaller number at 12s, per 100, 
IN DWELLING HOUSES: 








Thirty-sixth Thousand. 


ANUAL of HYDROLOGY. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION—Ciass XXXI. ann XXXIV. 


THE NEW CRYSTAL STAR AND SUN LIGHT. 
J. DEFRIES & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRYSTAL, BRASS, AND ORMOLU CHANDELIERS; 
BRACKETS, PENDANTS, AND VESTIBULE LIGHTS; 
MEDIZVAL, AND OTHER GAS-FITTINGS. 
Works— 
LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
PRINCIPAL DEPOT AND LONDON SHOW-ROOMS— 





| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The Work consists of upwards of 400 pages, and | 


heretofore published. Compiled by JosepH WILLCOCK, | 





AS 

G Its Uses, Convenience, and Economy. 
Price—1000 copies, £3. 3s.; 500 copies, £1.15s.; any 
smaller number at 7s. 6d. per 100, 
—e 

These little books are intetided for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by ga’ Companies. More than 200,000 
copies have been circulated, exclusively of those in 
several Continental languages. The demand for them 
continues, and the author is thankful for the numerous 
assurances he receives that his publications have done 
good; making known the benefits, and thereby ex- 
tending the uses, of gas. 
Black Rock, Brighton, August, 1862. 





PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand, LONDON. 





Price 3s., by Post, 3s. 2d., 


[HE CHEMISTRY OF GAS 
LIGHTING, 

with an Appendix containing a description of the 

different processes for the Manufacture of Colouring 

Matters from Coal Tar. 

Re-arranged and reprinted from the JOURNAL OF 

Gas LIGHTING. 
Lonpon: WILLIAM B. Kina, 11, Bott Court, 

FLEET STREET, E.C, 





(SERVATIONS on the Paper read 
by JOHN SHUTTLEWORTH, Esq., before the 

British Association at Manchester, on 

THE MANCHESTER GAS-WORKS. 

Reprinted from the JoURNAL oF GAS LIGHTING, 
WATER SUPPLY, AND SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 

Price 3d. each, or 5s. per 25 copies. 
W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, LONDON. 














147, HOUNDSDITCH, CITY. 


Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Theatres, Concert- 
Rooms, Public and Private Buildings, can be had upon application at 
the above Address. Three light Crystal Chandeliers for Gas, com- 
mencing from 50s. and upwards. 

Registered Designs of Crystal Chandeliers, for Gas or Candle, al- 
ways on Show. 

Inventors of the PATENT GAS-REGULATOR AND PURIFIER. 

A Large Assortment of Gas Moons, Chimneys, and Reflectors, of every 
description, always on hand. 


WALKERS 
PORTABLE STEAM BOILERS, 


On WHEELS, Constructed expressly for Gas-Works, for cleansing the pipes and apparatus of accumulations 
of Napthaline, Congealed Tar, &c.; Thawing Gasholder Tanks, and the Frozen Water Lutes of Telescopic 
Gasholders, Working Steam Engines, &c. They are used in London at the 


IMPERIAL GAS-WORKS, EQUITABLE GAS-WORKS, 











COMMERCIAL _,, i SOUTH METROPOLITAN. 
LsO AT 

DUBLIN, WHITBY, COPENHAGEN, 
HULL (Old Gas-Works), RIPON, STOCKHOLM, 
HULL (British), BRISTOL, BERLIN, 
BIRMI GHAM, BRADFORD, AMSTERDAM, 
WORCESTER, KEYNSHAM, YSTADT, 
YARMOUTH, COCKERMOUTH, NORRKOPING, 
CHELTENHAM, MUSSELBURGH, CAEN, | 
LINCOLN, KELSO, CREUTZNACH, 

No Gas Company should be without One, the entire cost being often Saved in } 

One Winter. 





MIDLAND GASHOLDER AND BOILER WORKS, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 


Office: Little Sutton Street, London, E.C. 


ss. & CG. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingnam— Established 1807, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &ce. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 


(Made from ‘‘ReGisTzRED’’ DgsiIGns), with GLass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
for DRaAWING-RooMsS and BAaLL-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 

THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED By ESTIMATE 
ON THE LOWEST TERMS. 











| Wi 


THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. Esrastisuep 1830, 


LAMBERT, BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND 
FITTINGS, 
‘For Gas and High-pressure Water and Steam. 


ALKERS GAS-VALVES 


HAVE BEEN 
DURING THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 


450 BRITISH and FOREIGN GAS-WORKS. 


They are made in the most SOLID, SUBSTANTIAL manner, with PLANED and SURFACED 
JOINTS, and SCRAPED SURFACES. They have a CLEAR, FULL BORE, in a STRAIGHT LINE 
of PIPE, and are TIGHT to PERFECTION. All crooked tortuous passages causing heavy back pres- 
sures in driving through them are avoided. y : Tae 

Engineers are requested to insert ** Valves of Walkers Manufacture” in their Specifications, by 
which they will be absolutely certain of the above important advantages. . They can name the construc- 
tion of Valve they prefer best, as Walkers make them of every description—either Walkers SCREW- 
VALVES, for the Gas- Works or for Street-Mains; INTERNAL RACK-VALVES; or the ORDINARY 
RACK and PINION-VALVES. REGULATING-VALVES, with INDICATING COLUMNS, &c. 

Walkers London Manufactory is devoted entirely to the above class of work, of which their make 
is nearly double that of any other British house. 


Drawings and Prices on Application. 














LITTLE SUTTON STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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NO CHIMNEY WANTED 
FOR RICKETS & HAMMOND’S PATENT CALORIFERE GAS- 
STOVES, in Churches, Halls, or Shops; and for Conservatories, or any 
close apartment, a Pipe can be attached to carry away the burnt air. 















REDUCED PRICES OF 


BRYAN DONKIN & CoO. 
IMPROVED GAS VALVES 


from 2 inches to 18 inches, price 9s. 6d. to 12s. per inch diameter 

List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 30 inches, to be 
had on application. : 

These Valvesare all proved to30 lbs. on the square inch before leaving 
the works, and are always kept in stock. 

Valves made with Outside Racks to order. Also, Screw Water-Valves 
with Gun-Metal Faces. 


BRYAN DONKIN & C0., 
ENGINEERS, 
NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 


LATE , 
PADDON and FORD, 

GAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 

GOVERNORS, &e. &e. 


A large number of STATION* METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the largest in use), and 
GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, have been constructed by Paddon and Ford. These Meters 
and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. 


Sole Manufacturer of PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
any required consumption. These Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to 
Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 


JOSEPH BOULTON, 
28, BAGNIGGE WELLS ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 


PATENTEE OF 


DRY & IMPROVED WET CGAS-METERS, 


AND 


GAS APPARATUS. 
All Meters warranted to comply with the Act of Parliament. 














DR. NORMANDY’S 
PATENT PIPE-JOINTS. 


HOLLY BUSH PLACE, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD, NE. 


ra fl 
= sae 








The advantages which these Joints offer are economy, perfect soundness and durability, ease 
and rapidity of application, use of perfectly plain pipes, without sockets, screws, or projections of 
any kind, so that a tight Joint may be made, even though the ends of the pipes to be united do 
not come close together. Any ordinary labourer is capable of securcly fixing them. 

These Joints are particularly applicable to gas, water, and suction-pipes, the Joints remaining 
permanently sound; they are cheaper than the socket and spigot at present in use for gas and 
water-pipes, inasmuch as they save the lead, the gasket, the iron forming the socket (which, for 
example, in a 3-inch main amounts to 10 lbs.), and the fire necessary for melting the lead; a 
considerable saving is also effected in the time of making the Joint, more. than four Joints being 
completed in the time required to make only one of the others. 
By unscrewing two bolts, a pipe can instantly be taken up or removed, and another substituted 
for it with the greatest facility. ’ 
By means, of these Joints, pipes made of either wrought or cast-iron, copper, lead, tin, 
earthenware, glass, paper, bitumen, gutta-percha, suction-hose, and, in fact, any material of which 
pipes or tubea can be manufactured, may be rapidly and soundly united, and taken apart with 
extreme facility. 

| They are mede of all sizes, so as to suit pipes $ of au inch external diameter and upwards. 








| 


| acquainted with the Construction of Meters, Wet and 


| Annum. 





WANTED by a Young Man, who! 
has just completed his Apprenticeship in a} 
Gas-Work, a Situation as SUB-MANAGER, or IN-| 
SPECTOR. Understands the Manufacture and Distri- | 
bution of Gas; is a Good Draughtsman, practically | 


Dry. Can produce good references. | 


Address, W. M. E., care of Editor. 1 


GAS-TAR, 


(HE Directors of the Northampton | 
GASLIGHT COMPANY, are prepared to receive | 
TENDERS for the TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR | 
produced at their Works during the next Three Years, 
from February 1, 1863. ; | 
The Quantity produced is about 70,000 gallons ‘per | 


Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be delivered 
at the Works, on or before January 27, 1863. 
The Directors reserve the right of requiring satis- 
factory sureties, and do not pledge themselves to 
accept the highest or any Tender. | 
WILLIAM Dennis, Secretary. | 
Gas-Works, Northampton, Dec. 24, 1863. A 1} 





HE GARNKIRK COAL COMPANY. | 

GARNKIRK WORKS, | 

NEAR | 

GLASGOW, | 
MANUFACTURERS IN 

FIRE-CLAY OF GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, 
AND ALL FIRE-CLAY FURNISHINGS FOR 
GAS-WORKS. 
Blocks for Blast-Furnaces, Sewerage Pipes, &c. 


HITEHOUSE and C0., Boiler and 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 
Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers | 








of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded: in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
theprincipal of thelarge Gas Companies of tbe kingdom, 

Orders promptly executed. ' 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
ALBERT KELLER, Ghent.—The' 


removal of the import duties on Earthenware 
permitting the entry of Clay Retorts into England, 
Albert Keller, of Ghent, begs to draw the attention of 
the Gas Companies of London, and other Cities, to 
the very superior quality of the RETORTS manu- 
factured by him. They can be made of any size, in one 
piece, and of any form. ‘The price will bein proportion 
to the weight, and very moderate in comparison to , 
their value. 
Communiations, addressed to ALBERT KELLER, 
GHENT, will receive immediate attention. }] 


B ENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun, 
DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, | 
Near DUDLEY, 

Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 
Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flue Covers, &c., to any size } 
or shape required. i] 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, | 

} 
! 
| 
| 











| 


TO MopeL oR DRawine. 

B. G. begs to call the attention of Gas Companies to 
his Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great 
satisfaction in some of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Metropolis and many Provincial Towns in England. | 

References given, if required. 


RoveRr MACLAREN and CO, 


| 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGUW, | | 
} 
| 
| 








Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by | 
animproved Patent General lronfounders, Gas En-| | 


gineers, and Wrought-lron Tube Makers. \ 





AS ENGINEERING OFFICES, 
16, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 1] 
(Close to the Society of Arts.) 


the Drawings for his PATENT RETORT-SETTINGS, 
On this principle, three Ovens of Retorts are heated by 
one Coke and one Tar fire; and, for smal!) Works, the 
principle is adapted to single Ovens in both cases, with 
a total absence of smoke, while the duration of the 
Retorts is from two to three years, and with great 
economy of fuel. 

Mr. ANDERSON continues to supply his PATENT 
GAS-EXHAUSTER, together with Steam-Engines, 
&e., erected complete. 

This is the most simple machine of the kind in use, | 
being merely a double-action Pump, which any one can 
comprehend, and works for years without any repair. 

Also, his PATENT FOUR-WAY VALVES. One} 
of these valves does the work of three ordinary valves, 
when applied to Purifiers, Station-Meters, or other 
Gas Apparatus, | 

A workman cannot, by any possibility, make the 
mistake of shutting one passage without opening an-| 
other; thus ensuring a constant flow of the gas. | 

All Racks, Pinions, Springs, and other delicate parts | 
of ordinary valves, are in these valves abolished; the 
Connecting-pipes are also much simplified, and the} 
cost reduced fully 50 per cent. i 

Also, his CONCENTRIC GOVERNOR, which 
stands in half the space of the ordinary Governor, and 
regulates the flow of Gas to the greatest nicety. 

Mr. ANDERSON having five Gas-works on lease, 
besides being engineer to several others, has constant 
opportunities of perfeeting his inventions before they 
are brought under public notice. 


| 
Mr. ANDERSON continues to Erect, or to supply 
1} 
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ANOTHER 
MEDAL AWARDED BY THE JURY, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862, 


fo THOMAS GLOVER, 
SUFFOLK STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON. 


Tuomas Guiover has great pleasure in informing Gas Companies and his other Patrons, that the Jury of Class XXXI. of 
the International Exhibition of 1862 have awarded, for his Patent Dry Gas-Meter, a Prize Medal. The reason given for this 
Award, in the Juries Official Report, is, ‘‘ For excellence of manufacture, as regards Dry Meters.” See Official Report, p. 346. 


It is worthy of remark, that the only two other Firms who receive Awards both manufacture imitations of Thomas Glover's 
Patent Dry Gas-Meter, and the reason given for these Awards is ‘‘ construction and sound workmanship.’’ Thomas Glover, 
therefore, claims that the construction of his Meter has obtained three Awards from the Jury of the International Exhibition of 
1862; at the same time, contrasting the Award granted for his Meter by the words, ** For excellence of manufacture, as regards 
Dry-Meters.” 

The Prize Meter will be found in Class XXXI., No. 6301, connected with a 1-foot holder, to demonstrate that a 50-light 
Meter measures and indicates accurately the small quantity of One Foot. 


| WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO. 
| (SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY), 
| PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 
“stablished 1816. 











| PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


| W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty to which ordinary 
'| Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to meet the requirements 
| of the Sale of Gas Act. 


| “Tt is well known that in Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a point as to renderthem 3 per cent. slow 

|| the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sudden increase of pressure. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Pinchbeck has invented an 
ingenious and simple arrangement by which the action is reversed, and any such increase of pressure,in his Meter, raises the value instead of depressing it. The 
; fact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it practically and effectually remedies the incon- 
venience it is designed to meet.”—JouRNAL or Gas LIGHTING. 


PATENT IMPROVED DRY METER, 


| Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves to manufacture with the same quality of materials and workmanship as in their 
| Wet Meter, thereby giving Gas Companies and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry. as well as a Wet 
Meter, which, hitherto, they have been unable to do. 





! STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


|, Which can be seen at all the London Gas-Works. Also Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, Glasgow, Bir.. 
-mingham, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Brighton, Southampton, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Norwich, &c., &c. 


| TEST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 


tt 


i MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, &c. 
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The subscription is 15s, per annum, if paid in edvance Suing the month 
of January, or 18s. credit, in two sums of 9s, each, in July and 
January of each year, Post-Office orders must be made payable at the 
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Stamped copies, when forwarded by post, must be folded so as to expose 
= Ones they are otherwise liable to the full postage charge for 
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This Journat has been duly registered at the General Post Office for 
transmission abroad. 
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Potes upon Passing Events. 


Tre Greeks are about to encounter a heavy disappointment. 
They have set their hearts on having an English Prince for 
King; and not only all the Continent, but all England agrees 
to say “No!” A not unnatural jealousy creates the opposition of 
France and Russia; while, in England, we have an utter 

objection to extending our foreign connexions. <A great 
foreign statesman observed, years ago, that the best King for 
Greece, when Otho was chosen, would have been the Duke of 
Wellington—who, at home a Tory, was, abroad by compari- 
son, a Liberal, anxious all for practical improvements. As the 
Greeks cannot have an English Prince, they might do worse 
than take an Englishman, old enough to have a mind of his own, 
and able enough to carry out what he thought wanted. What 
Greece most requires isa revenue. A revenue is only to be 
obtained by public improvements, by roads, bridges, marshes 
drained, harbours improved, docks excavated, canals cut, and 
railways constructed. It would be easy to fill a page with engi- 
neering works which would pay well in ‘that country. Capital is 
The Greeks of London alone could find all the 
money required by a stable government. At present, one of 
the wealthiest, if reports are to be believed, prefers railways in 
Turkish Asia Minor to railways in Greece. The project we 
suggest is to turn Greece into a Royal Joint Stock Company, 
the shares to be held exclusively by Greeks; and to elect as! 





_| King, (we suppose the other monarchies would not stand a| 


chairman or president,) an Englishman and an engineer. An| 
engineer King would be something new, it is true, but quite in} 
keeping with the spirit of the age. Kings have been priests. | 
They are, and have been soldiers ; but, the engineer of to-day, 
is of as much importance as the soldier, and would be of more! 
importance in Greece, where, for the present, so much more} 
may be gained by the pick, the spade, and the barrow, than} 
What a thing it would’ 
be to have a King, who spent his mornings in studying maps 
prepared by his aide-de-camp surveyors, and made progresses 
for the purposes of planning, with his own eye, possible and) 
profitable public improvements! What a wearisome amount! 
of delay would be saved, what a multitude of jobs would be 
crushed by an Engineer King! An Englishman, trained in 
parish meetings, and parliamentary committees, would import 
enough of constitutional forms to satisfy the Greeks, and his 
practical works would be received in compensation for his 
national eccentricities. Well, let us suppose that, for once, a 
whole people agree to accept a fact, instead of an idea, a mid- 
dle-class man, instead of a Royal Boy. Whois the man fit 
for the post? Sir Morton Peto, with Mr. Betts for his Prime 
Minister, Minister of Public Works, and Minister of Agricul- 
ture rolled into one, might do very well if he could be per- 
suaded to undertake so unprofitable a contract. His notions are 
princely, his manner bland, his tastes magnificent, and his 
ideas of public works thoroughly sound ; but, itis to be feared, 
that his dissenting friends would never allow him to preserve 
the needful neutrality as regarded the Greek Church. Mis- 
sionaries, in the ill-fitting coats peculiar to dissent, would flit 
about the palace, and there would be whispers of unor- 
thodox chapels patronized by the English King; besides, 
Sir Morton would be rather too kind, and too polite 
for a people who expect a little roughness from us, “ bar- 
barous Islanders.” Mr. Joseph Locke is, unfortunately, 
gone, or else he had ambition enough to grasp a crown, and 
ability enough to build a dynasty on public works. He 
had plenty of self-confidence ; could say ‘“‘ No!”’ as well as any 
one, and was not haunted by troops of professional friends 
craving crumbs from his table. Mr. Hawkshaw has better 
business at home, and no Royal tastes; Mr. Scott Russell 
would, no doubt, be happy to accept the offer, and would talk 
the part, while he was a candidate, in capital axiomatic sen- 
tences; but Mr. Scott Russell’s talk has long been known to 
be superior to his works, and besides the Greeks want an 
Englishman, and if Mr. Scott Russell could only talk Greek he 
might be taken for one. Of the rest of the engineers, some 
are too homely, some too small, some unfit for any place but 
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‘England. In fact, there is only one who is really fit for the 
‘post. We need scarcely name him: all who know the profes- 
sion and have read these lines will involuntarily bow their 
heads and cry, ‘All hail, Basileus Bidder!’’ There is the 
‘man who combines all in his single person the Greeks can 
desire. A commanding, jovial, Jupiter-like presence; a 
very peremptory will; an ignorance of all languages but his 
own, invaluable where importunate courtiers are to be baffled ; 
| talent for hurling hard words at an adversary, which will 
translate admirably into soncrous Greek ; a perfect knowledge 
\of everything that engineering can do for a country, combined 
‘with a distaste for personal labour, and a pleasure in laying 
lout other people’s money. These last qualities would induce 
‘him to plan the very best works, and push them on vigorously 
junder the superintendence of able hands, without making the 
imistake of a late Governor-General of India, and trying to be 
|King and resident engineer as well. We see only one diffi- 
culty—not the religion, but the dress. Could King Bidder 
ever reconcile himself to velvet gaiters and white silk petti- 
coats? In every other respect, Athens might be made a suffi- 
ciently agreeable abode—and what about the Pireus for 
|vachting ? First Commissioner Hawksiey could, no doubt, 
‘undertake to bring a constaat supply of good water to Athens ; a 
\railway would assist the conveyance of the best French brandy, 
and British luxuries, from the sea; the King’s own agri- 
cultural knowledge would enable him to graft the juicy South- 
down on the miserable sheep of Attica. With such suste- 
nance, we doubt not that, under the reign of Bidder, although 
‘the Royal Messages might at times be a little thunderboltish, 
and courtiers would occasionally hear rather Jovian language, 
the country would soon attain a degree of prosperity which 
‘shaveholders in the Great Eastern might envy, and King 
George Parker the First, instead of, like the German Otho, 
sending his savings to be invested in foreign Funds, would be 
‘found owner of some of the best land near the new docks or 
‘railways, and quite willing to sell the same for « price reason- 
able in proportion to the improvements he had wisely carried 
out with his people’s money. But this is only a Christmas 
tale—the Congress of Kings on Greece will not be wise 
enough to deprive Great George Street of its King Bidder. 

{t is not often that Parliament orders the printing of such an 
‘amusing paper as that lately issued, thanks to Mr. Tower 
Hamlets Ayrton, under the title of ‘‘ Return of al] Engineers 
Reports during the last Three Years, respecting the Strength 
of Chelsea Bridge.” It contains, in the form of letters, a 
full account of a triangular duel between Mr. Page, Mr. Austin, 
and Mr. Edwin Clark—Mr. Page being the unfortunate apex 
of the triangle, and thus getting two shots for his one; 
although it must be confessed, considering his position, that he 
handled his epistolary revolver with very great skill and effect. 
|The first letter, dated Nov. 20, 1860, from Mr. Austin of the 
'** Office of Works and Buildings, Whitehall,” is one cf the most 
aggravating character, for it begins by reciting, first, that the 
bridge had been open since 1858, and next, all the letters that 
had been addressed to Mr. Page, asking for particulars, which 
he could not or would not furnish. The letter ends with the 
following words—*‘ more than two months have now elapsed 
without the Board receiving any reply to this letter, and I am 
| directed by the First Commissioner to inform you that, as you 
|/neglect to answer the letters of the Board—as you withhold 
\jthe information required respecting the accounts—as you 
'|neither adhere to your report of the 30th of June, as to the 
|| bridge being complete, nor will furnish an estimate of the cost 
jot the works which you have since discovered to be necessary, 
|previous to giving over the bridge in a perfect state, and as 
|, your letters will not enable the Board to distinguish minutely 
||the expenses of the construction from those of maintenance—no 
)alternativeappears but to send an engineer forthe special purpose 
of surveying the bridge, and of reporting upon the works which 
may be necessary for its completion, and of framing an estimate 
of their cost.”” Nearly a month later, and after the ‘Treasury had 
given the Commissioner of Works leave to employ a rival engi- 
neer, Mr. Page fires a retura shot into Mr. Austin. Very elabo- 
rate are the details given, and numerous the ‘‘reasons why,” for 
the alleged delay. Sarcasm on the Government system 
are not wanting; for instance: ‘‘ It appears to be overlooked 
that to answer the inquiries made of me by the Board frequently 
imposes upon my assistants the labour of extracting from the 
books of your department the very information which you put 
upon me to give. In former requirements relative to this 
bridge, I was actually asked to give an estimate of contingen- 














| 


cies of every kind—contingencies relating to the solicitor’s 
department and the surveyor’s department, of which I could of 
course know nothing; but the responsibility of supplying 
which it was attempted to put upon me!” Again: ‘It must 
not be forgotten that I have other engagements to fulfil, upon 
which depends my income: for, as you are aware, | have been 
unable to get any money for my professional services during 
the last two years anda quarter.” Mr. Page also protests 
against the indignity of appointing another engineer to repair 
his work. However, ia spite of this protest, Mr. Edwin Clark 
was appointed, and proceeded, according to the custom of 
engineers in such cases, to earn his fees by pulling the work of 
his predecessor to pieces. His principal point was, that the 
bridge was not strong enough to sustain the weight it might 
have to bear on extraordinary occasions. For the elaborate 
scientific reasons on this nice point, the report itself must be 
read. He also found imperfections in the roadway, in the gut- 
ters, and the valves in the caissons, Of course, Mr. Page 
replies to Mr. Clark, the part devoted to the strength of the 
bridge, alone occupying six folio pages, and ends with an emi- 
nently combative sentence: “Is the decision to rest on the 


| practice of such engineers as Telford, Tierney Clarke, and 


Vignoles, or the dictum of Mr. Edwin Clark, who has had no 


“experience in such cases?” Mr. Page winds up his reply with 


| the following paragraph—“ Having now shown that Mr. Clark 


, regarding 


has made false assumptions, perverted facts, formed conclusions 
helsea Bridge, opposed to the practice of eminent 
engineers, I leave you, sir, and the public to judge what reliance 


‘can be placed on his opinions, and whether his report has not 


been made more to meet the views of your advisers than to give 
an impartial opinion upon the subject referred to him.” A 
quarter of a century ago, such a challenge between gentlemen 
must have been followed by a meeting at Wormwood Scrubbs 
or Chalk Farm. Mr. Edwin Clark was contented with no 
other arm than a steel pen. Mr. Page’s letter is accompanied 
by an appendix in the shape of a lengthy and sharp report 
from Mr. Lewis Gordon, a gentleman who has been more for- 
tunate as a manufacturer than as anengineer. In professional 
style he pulls Mr. Edwin Clark to pieces. He says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Clark’s remarks amount to self-contradiction . . . ideas 
came into Mr. Clark’s mind without any distinct notion of 
their application . . . Mr. Clark has dogmatized most 
erroneously . . Mr. Clark is mistaken even in his own 
figures Mr. Clark’s recommendations are not based 
on reason or experience—therefore, unworthy of attention.” 
To all this Mr. Clark replies with characteristic confidence and 
indifference. Finally, the question was referred by the Govern- 
ment to the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. Hawkshaw, who decided against Mr. Page, and the repairs 
of the bridge were entrusted to Mr. Edwin Clark. The last 
letter of the series is from Mr. Page to Mr. Austin, and a fine 
scolding does the latter get. He concludes in the following 
words :—“‘ If the Chelsea Bridge is to be altered or disturbed 
on the dictum of a person who confesses to being unacquainted 
with the practice of men like Navier and Telford, and with the 
rules and practices of distinguished foreign engineers, then the 
influences which govern your department must be sought for in 
ciher sources than those which administer to the public welfare. 


| The neglect of the Chelsea Bridge by your department, both 


| 


in the painting and the roadway, notwithstanding my remon- 
strances, and the use which Mr. Edwin Clark has made of 
the effects of that neglect, are quite consistent with each other, 
and have worked well together.” Truly, this is a curious Page 
in the history of Engineering. 


Circular to Gas Companics. 








WHEN, at the close of last year, we congratulated the gas 


| companies of the United Kingdom on the general increase in 


the value of their property, we ventured to anticipate that the 
year then ensuing would be still more prosperous ; and we are 
glad that we can now affirm the complete realization of that 
anticipation. 


the present time. The price of coal is low; freights, though 
somewhat advanced, are not much higher than they were; and 
the consumption of gas—judging from the rentals of those 
companies which publish their accounts—has rapidly increased. 
The metropolitan companies have’ largely participated in this 
general prosperity, as the’ rise:in ‘the market prices of their 





The causes to which we attributed the then} 
prosperous condition of gas companies continue to operate at 
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respective shares clearly indicates. In every instance, there,| This disastrous state of affairs has been brought about partly 
has been a considerable advance since the beginning of the by the want of local influence, the shareholders having been 
year. The £50 paid-up shares of the Chartered have advanced | nearly all strangers, but more especially by the refusal of the 
from £66 to £82; of the Equitable, from £80 to £89; and of company to make timely concessions to the reasonable demands 
the Imperial, from £79 to £89. The £25 shares of the Com- | of the consumers. In a town containing 12,000 inhabitants, 
mercial have advanced from £36 to £43; and the £10 shares in which Newcastle coal would be obtained at 15s., or less, 
of the Great Central, the Surrey, and the Western, have risen per ton, and which is favourably situated in other respects for 
from £11, £13, and £16 respectively, to £15, £16, and £18. the supply of gas at a cheap rate, the price charged was 7s. 6d. 
But in none of the metropolitan companies is the increase of per 1000 feet. Remonstrances against that exorbitant price 
prosperity more manifest.than in the London. Some years produced no reduction, till the consumers at last took the 
since, the original £50 shares of that company could be pur- matter into their own hands, and formed a company, which 
chased for as many shillings ; last year, at this time, they had soon became successfully established. It was not until the 
risen to £65; and they are now quoted at £92. One cause of , threat of opposition was about to be carried into effect that the 
their present high price is attributed to the expectation that price of gas was reduced by the old company, but not effectu- 
the six years arrears of dividends to which that company are | ally so;. and, after petty reductions, first to 6s. 8d. and then 
entitled, under the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, will soon to 6s., they came down, as a last resource, to 4s. It was 
become payable. As a further indication of the extraordinary | then too late to make such an offer to retain their customers, 
increase of prosperity-of that undertaking, and of the confi- and the new company, though charging 5s. per 1000 feet, 
dence that it will be maintained, we may mention the unpre- | secured four-fifths of the supply. The remaining small quan- 
cedented fact that the holders of 6 per cent. preference shares | tity could only be supplied at a loss at the low price of 4s., and, 
wish to avail themselves of the option they possess of convert- | as the old company had no local influence, and had played 
ing their holdings into ordinary shares, so as to be able to par- their last card in their desperate game, they had no alternative 
ticipate in the maximum dividend of 10 per cent. _ but to make the most they could of the wreck of their concern, 

The highly prosperous condition of the metropolitan gas | by selling the works to their successful rivals. The fate of the 
companies is no doubt owing in a great measure to the Metro- | $88 company at Sheerness should serve as a warning to other 
polis Gas Act, which did not come into full operation until | 845 companies, however firmly established, to pay due regard 
the present year, and which, at the same time that it has im- | to the interests of the consumers ; and we take this oppor- 
proved the gas supply and protected the interests of the con- | tunity of earnestly recommending all gas companies, whether 
sumers, has materially contributed to place the gas companies | incorporated or unincorporated, whether registered or unregis- 
in a better and sounder position. The attempts of the Com- tered, with limited or with unlimited liability, to conduct their 
missioners of Sewers to exclude the City of London from the | affairs as if they were strictly under the provisions of the Gas- 
operation of that Act, and the law expenses consequent on the | Works Clauses Act, 1847, with respect to the price of gas ; 
proceedings that were necessary to establish the right of the | and, instead of paying for extensions of their works out of 
Great Central Company to come within its provisions as to | profits, as many now do, to allow the consumers to share in 
the price of gas, tended to diminish their profits; but, in the | their prosperity, by reducing the price of gas as soon as the 
next year, that drawback will cease to operate against their | €xcess of income above the current yearly expenses, the neces- 


progressing prosperity. The endeavour to bind the Great | sary repairs, and the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on 


Central Company to the price of 4s. per 1000 feet, named | the share capital, will admit. 

in their Act of incorporation of 1851, while they were | On the day on which our last number was issued, the Com- 
bound by the general Act of 1860 to supply gas of | missioners of Sewers of the City of London opened the tenders 
a higher illuminating power, was so manifestly opposed | for the supply of gas to the public lamps; and, as we predicted, 
to the principles of fair trading that it is difficult to con- | not one complied with the absurd conditions of the specifica- 
ceive how any body of commercial men who have a reputa- | tions for the supply of gas. There were, however, four can- 
tion for integrity and honour could have been induced to act so | didates for Basinghall Street honours who tendered for lighting, 
unjustly. The law as well as justice was fortunately against | cleaning, extinguishing, and repairing the lamps, and carbu-|| 
them; but, it was not until the Great Central Company had | retting the gas; on Jower terms, we believe, than the engineer 
obtained a judgment in their favour in the Court of Common | of the commissioners had estimated the work could be done. 
Pleas, confirmed by appeal to the Court of Error, that their! As all the tenders were opened and discussed with closed 
claim to participate in the advantages of the Metropolis Gas | doors, we are unable to report the proceedings ; but we under- 




















established. Not only on the question of price have that com- 
pany had to contend with the commissioners, but on the sup- 
ply of gas to the public lamps there have been vexatious dis- 
putes. The introduction into the City of the carburetting pro- 
cess has been a fruitful source of annoyance. The advocates 
of that plan of increasing the illuminating power of gas, and 


to throw the blame of its failure on the Great Central Com- 
pany, who consented to supply the public lamps with the 
smaller quantity of three feet per hour, which it was supposed 





dissatisfaction caused by the want of light, and the dif- 


iferent causes to which the defect is attributed, have shown | 


more forcibly the necessity of adopting some plan for mea- 
| suring the quantity of gas supplied to each lamp, and the dis- 
[pete that have occurred on this subject promise to result in a 
great permanent advantage by settling the much-vexed question 
of public lighting in the only manner in which it can be satis- 
factorily set at rest. 

Though the prosperity of all the metropolitan gas com- 
panies during the past year has been rapidly increasing, and 
the gas companies in other parts of the kingdom have been 
generally prosperous, there have been some exceptional in- 
stances of reverses, the causes of which deserve to be con- 
sidered, as they afford instructive lessons in the general con- 
duct of such undertakings. One company at Sheerness has 
lost its entire capital, and hes just sold its works to a rival 
company for less than the mortgages for money raised to pay 
for extensions, made within the last few years; and the share- 
holders will, in addition to their loss of capital, have to put 
their hands into their pockets again to make up the deficiency. 





Act, as well as to be subjected to its penalties, was firmly | 


thereby economizing the quantity consumed, have endeavoured | 


would be sufficient when the gas was carburetted. The | 





stand that the tender of the Great Central Company was to 
| supply gas by meter at 4s. 4d. per 1000 feet, and to contract 
| to supply 5-feet burners for £4. lls. per annum; 4-feet 
| burners for £3. 12s. 10d.; and 3-feet burners for £2. 14s. 8d. ; 

with an additional charge of 15s. per lamp for lighting, extin- 
| guishing, cleaning, and repairing; and, in all cases of change 
| of service, a further sum of 10s. per lamp. The tender of the 
Chartered Company was, for 5-feet burners, £4. 14s. 6d., and 
for 3-feet burners, £2. 18s. 6d., with the same additional 
charges for lighting, &c., and for changing the service, as the 
Great Central. The City Company tendered to supply gas 
by meter at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet; and for 5-feet burners, by 
contract, £4. 14s, 6d., and for 3-feet burners, £2. 16s. 6d., 
with the same additional charges as the two other companies, 
All the tenders were in advance of those made last year, and 
it was stated that they were not in accordance with the terms 
of the specifications. After some discussion, it was agreed that 
Mr. Haywood, the engineer, should be instructed to endeavour 
to come to terms with the Great Central Company, to light 
the public lamps at present supplied by them for 5 months, in 
the expectation that, by that time, the arrangements for sup- 
plying the lamps by meter may be completed ; and the further 
consideration of the tenders, including those for carburetting 
the gas, was, in the mean time, adjourned. The commis- 
sioners have evidently got into a difficulty by their continued 
hostile demonstrations against the gas companies, from which 
there seems no escape but by making a timely retreat from 
the position in which they have been placed by the adoption 
of the carburetting process, and by the impracticable specifica- 
tions submitted by them to the gas companies. The dissatis- 
faction with the carburetting experiment is general throughout 
the City; and, at the last meeting of the commissioners, 
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another deputation from the citizens waited on them, to com- 
plain of the “darkness visible” in the streets in which it is 
applied. An ‘attempt was, indeed, made to attribute the de- 
fective light to deficiency of the supply of gas; and one of the 


pumping air into the pipes instead of gas, The periodical 
testings and reports of Dr. Letheby are conclusive evidence of 


one of the most eminent experimental chemists in London, in- 
sinuated that the reports were inaccurate. He had not, how- 
ever, a word to say against the appointment of that gentleman 
as gas examiner for the City—his appointment in that capacity 
by the Great Central Gas Company having been annulled by 
the operation of the Metropolis Gas Act. The difficulty of 


been overcome. The lucky intervention of the Christmas 
holidays gives the commissioners time for considering the 
matter ; and it is to be hoped that, at their next meeting, they 
will be able to announce a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Mr. Thorman, of the West Ham Gas-Works, acting on the 
suggestion we made on the 7th of October last, has come to 
their aid, and has contrived a gas-column adapted for the re- 
ception of a meter at the base, and furnished with Mr. Barnett’s 
reflecting lantern, which is very presentable, and appears well 
adapted to answer the purpose, if it be not too costly. 

The fourteen Gas Bills to be brought before Parliament in 
the forthcoming Session -have been printed, and we are now 





enabled to state the objects proposed to be accomplished. The 


‘|only Bills for the incorporation of competing companies are 


those which we have already noticed, viz.:—The Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Equitable Gas Consumers Com- 
pany, and the Cardiff Gas Consumers Company (Limited), 
both of which will be warmly opposed. The proposed capital 
of the Newcastle Company is £150,000, in shares of £5 each, 
with power to borrow £35,000. The illuminating power of 
the gas is to be 12 sperm candles, and the maximum price 
3s. 6d. per 1000 feet. The capital of the Cardiff Company is 
to be £30,000, in shares of £1 each, with power to issue 
other shares, of £5 each, to the amount of £10,000; the divi- 
dend on such additional shares being limited to 5 per cent. 
The company also require borrowing powers to the extent of 
£10,000. The maximum price of gas is to be 4s., and the 
standard of illuminating power 12 sperm candles. The pre- 
amble of the first Bill states that Newcastle and Gateshead are 
at present insufficiently supplied with gas, but the only real 
pretext for the Bill is the absence of any Parliamentary obli- 
gation on the part of the existing company. The new project 
does not seem to have met with any local support, as no influ- 
ential name is mentioned, and the directors are either con- 
tractors or strangers to the two towns. The promoters have, 
however, given the requisite Parliamentary notices to the 
owners of property within 300 yards of the site of the proposed 
works, and appear prepared for a contest. The promoters of 
the Cardiff Bill are also making similar preparations. 

The Bills of the Surrey Consumers Gas Company, of the 
Nottingham Gas Company, of the Leeds Gas Company, 
the Accrington Gas and Water Company, and of the Harro- 
gate Gas Company, have for their objects the attainment 
of additional powers by the existing companies, principally 
for increasing their respective capitals; but the Harrogate 
Bill contains also provisions authorizing the sale of the gas- 
works to Improvement Commissioners. By the 72nd section, 
three-fifths of the shareholders present at a meeting called 
for the purpose, would be empowered to sell the works to 
the commissioners, who are authorized to borrow money to 
pay for the purchase, and afterwards, as often as occasion 
requires, to levy a ‘‘ Gas-Works Purchase Rate,” not exceed- 
ing ls. in the pound, for defraying the charges of carrying 
into execution the powers vested in them. The commis- 
sioners are not limited as to price or to the illuminating power 
of the gas they may supply, though the maximum price to be 
charged by the company is fixed at 6s. for 12 sperm-candle gas. 
The 83rd section provides, that when the undertaking is vested 
in the commissioners, they may supply the inhabitants with 
gas ‘‘on such terms as may be agreed upon between the 
Improvement Commissioners and the persons supplied with 
gas.” Neither is there any limitation to the appropriation of 
the money reeeived for gas, after paying the expenses and 
liabilities incurred in carrying the Act into operation; for, 
though the commissioners are required to keep distinct ac- 








| item not attributable exclusively to one account.” 


learned Thebans was ready to accuse the gas companies of ' 


| 


the fallacy of complaints against the illuminating power of the | 
gas; but Dr. Abraham, though admitting that Dr. Letheby is | 


counts, they ‘‘ may from time to time apportion between any 
two or more of the accounts, as they think reasonable, any 
It appears, 
therefore, that if the commissioners become possessed of the 
undertaking, the gas consumers of Harrogate will be com- 
pletely at their mercy, and they may carry out the Manchester 
system to their hearts content. 

The sole object of the Glasgow Gaslight Company’s Bill is 
to give the company the benefit of the provision in the General 


| Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act of last session, 


| fourth of their annual value. 


whereby the mains, ‘pipes, and other underground works of 
any gas company were ordered to be assessed at only one- 
The Bill contains only three 


| short clauses, and we hope it will pass without opposition. 


arranging a plan for fixing meters to the street-lamps has not | 


| 


| 


{ 


| 


j 
| 





The Chertsey and Walton District, Lea Bridge District, 
Northfleet District, Ware District, and Pater and Pembroke 
District Gas Bill is a peculiar one, since it proposes to give 
power to the County and General Gas Company (Limited), 
established in London, to lay mains and supply gas in the 
various places indicated in the title, and in which the company 
have either purchased, leased, or established gas-works. As the 
places supplied with gas are generally small, thinly-populated 
country districts, the company are anxious to avoid the limi- 
tation as to price imposed by the Metropolis Gas Act; there- 
fore, one of the first enacting clauses provides that that Act 


| shall not apply to any of the districts named, even should they 


be included within the limits of the metropolis. The maximum 
price of gas is to be Ss., and the illuminating power 10 sperm 
candles. As the capital expended in each of the districts is 
very unequal, the Bill provides that separate accounts shall be 
kept for each, so that the limitation of the dividends prescribed 
by the Gas- Works Clauses Act may operate separately in each 
district. 

The Elsecar, Wentworth, and Hoyland Gas Bill, the 
Gravesend and Milton Gas Bill, the Leyland and Farington 
Gas Bill, the Skipton Gas Bill, and the Yarmouth Gas Bill are 
Bills for the incorporation of existing companies, and present 
no remarkable features; we shall, therefore, merely notice 
the standards of illuminating power, and the maximum prices 
of the gas. Inthe Elsecar Bill, the illuminating power is fixed 
at 10 sperm candles, and the price 6s. per 1000 feet; in the 
Gravesend Bill, the same low standard is named with the 
price of 5s.; in the Leyland Bill, the price named is 6s, 6d. 
for 12 sperm-candle gas; and the same standard is observed 
in the Skipton Bill, with a maximum price of 6s. 8d. In the 
Yarmouth Bill, there is no mention of the quality of the gas, 
nor of limitation of price. 

The Commissioners of Patents have published a very useful 
book, containing ‘‘Abridgments of the Specifications relating 
to the Production and Application of Gas,” from the earliest 
period down to the end of the year 1858. On looking over 
the mass of inventions, noticed in this work, we are struck, at 
once, with the number of similar contrivances and processes 
that have been patented again and again at various times. 
The first patent mentioned is dated 1681, but it relates only 
to ‘a new way of makeing pitch and tarre out of pit coale,” 
and it is followed at long intervals by several others for effect- 
ing the same object, some of which closely resemble the 
modern processes of making paraffin from Boghead coal. 
The first patent for making coal-gas, for the purpose of illu- 
mination, is that of Winsor’s in 1804, and it was followed in 
two years by Heard’s invention for the purification of gas 
with lime. Then come two other patents by Winsor for 
improvements in his first one, in 1808-9, and in 1815, 
the name of Samuel Clegg first appears in the list of 
patentees, with his inventions of the gas-meter and the puri- 
fication of gas with lime-water. There are altogether about 
1000 abridgments of specifications in this compendious volume, 
which is sold for 7s. It should be carefully examined by all 
intending patentees of gas-apparatus, when they will probably 
find that the inventions they consider to be new and import- 
ant have been often-times patented and forgotten. It is a 
work full of interest, indeed, to all, since it presents a complete 
history of the progress of inventions relating to gas lighting 
from its beginning. 

We defer till our next number the publication of the Share- 
Lists of Gas and Water Companies, in order to reduce the arrear 
of abstracts of specifications of patents which have been accu- 
mulating during the last few months ;..and also to complete in 
the present volume, the interesting ‘and valuable paper of 
MM. Audouin and Bérard on gas-burners. We have to thank 
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our readers for the large number of corrections in the list with 
which they have favoured us, and to renew our request for such 
further corrections as may be required in order to perfect the 
list up to the end of the year. 


Correspondence. 


THE PROPOSED NEW GAS COMPANY AT NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 

.Sir,—In your impression of the 16th inst., and with reference 
to the proposed new gas company for Newcastle and Gateshead, we 
observe that you state— The Newcastle and Gateshead Union Gas 
Company announced last week their intention to reduce the price 
of gas from 4s, to 3s. per 1000 feet.” 
allow us to state that the actual reduction is only 7d. per 1000 
feet, inasmuch as 10 per cent. discount was allowed off the 4s.; 
whereas, the reduced rate of 3s. is net? Admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the directors of the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Union Gas Company had contemplated this reduction before our 
opposition was made known, it seems strange that they should 
endeavour to conciliate the public indignation by holding out as a 
bait that such reduction shall take place after May, 1863, instead 
of forthwith ! 

We have no desire to occupy your valuable space at any great 
length. Our impression is, that there is sufficient room for two gas 
companies, and that healthy opposition in this as in other matters will 
do good, The population of Newcastle and Gateshead in 1861 was 
170,562, with 23,363 inhabited houses, and new streets and manu- 
factories are rapidly springing into existence, which imperatively 
call for a largely increased supply of pure gas. We believe we 
have a strong case, and that we shall have the assistance and co- 
operation of the population of the district generally in our endea- 
vour to overthrow the present monopoly of gas supply. 

Owing to the obstinate refusal of the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Union Gas Company to place themselves under Parliamentary re- 
gulation, they have been enabled to pay a dividend of about 14 per 
cent. to their shareholders, besides supplying a very inferior quality 
of gas, The original value of their shares was £5 each; these, by 
means of a bonus, have been converted into £8 each, and a divi- 
dend of 9 per cent. is being paid on the £8, or say 14 per cent. 
really on the original £5 share, which shares are now selling at 
£14 each. 

Is it not high time this state of affairs was put an end to? 

ONE OF THE PromoTEeRs oF THE NEw Gas Company. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, Dec. 27, 1862. 


Srr,—I have obtained a copy of the Bill deposited by the pro- 
moters of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne end Gateshead Equitable Con- 
sumers Gas Company; and I must say it is the neatest little 
contractor's job I have ever seen. It is really too bad that people 
should be disturbed and put to the expense of opposing’ a scheme 
which has obtained no local support, although nearly every person 
in Newcastle has been canvassed who would be at all likely to 
approve of it; and the result has been that, with the exception of 
one tradesman—a draper in the town—the direction is composed 
either of contractors or their non-resident connexions and friends, 
who have no local interest in the matter; while the shares in the 
old company are nearly all held by influential Newcastle people. 
The corporation, too, have the power to buy their works, if they 
see fit; and are not likely to view with satisfaction the prospect of 


'a second capital being sunk in the supply of gas to the town. 


There certainly never was a more foolish scheme put forward, nor 
one which more clearly shows that its object was not to benefit the 
public but te put money into the promoters pockets, in the shape 
either of costs or of profits on contracts. A Tyne-SIDeER. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dec. 27, 1862. 


PETROLEUM-GAS. 

Srr,—Noticing the remarks upon gas from petroleum in your 
paper of the 16th inst., and the results there given, as having 
been obtained from experiments made on lighting an hotel in 
Toronto, induced me to compare these with notes which I took on 
the 15th of September last, at anhotel on Lake George, in the State 
of New York, where oil is used for lighting up the establishment. 

My notes were as under, and, such as they are, they are at your 
service :— 

Gasholder, 12 feet in diameter by about 7} feet in depth; and to 
fill it with gas 6 gallons of oil are used. 

Oil costs in New York 20 cents. per gallon. 

Two retorts are employed, and the time required to fill the gas- 
holder is 4 hours. 

Retorts, 14 inches in diameter by i2 inches deep, placed for 
heating, into a portable cast-iron frame, very much the same as an 
ordinary American cooking-stove. 

When at work, each of the retorts has a basket placed into it 
filled with small blocks of burnt limestone. 

The basket and its contents occupy about two-thirds of the 
interior space of retort, 

Retorts can only be charged from 20 to 25-times, until “used up.” 

The oil is allowed to flow direct upon the limestone placed in- 











side of the retort. “’ Iud -28y 


Will b d h to | 
dal tn eae 98. nar 1000 | tion in any way, and would have passed unnoticed had I not been 





The gas passes off into a square vessel, which serves as a con- 
denser and tar-well. 

Water is sometimes used at the end of the charge, for the pur- 
pose of clearing out the pipes by the steam made from it; and 
arrangements are made for allowing the steam to escape, without 
going into the gasholder. 

Taking 750 feet as the contents of the gasholder, then, 8 gallons 
of the oil used would produce 1000 feet of gas, which, at 10d, per 
gallon, gives 6s. 8d. per 1000 feet as the cost for oil alone. 

I may notice, that it was stated a great difference was found in 
the quality of the oil for gas-making, and, “ prepared oil,” is in 
note made upon the spot. In any case, this may account for 
difference in the quantity used at Toronto—namely, 11 gallons per 
1000 feet of gas. 

The Gas at Lake George Hotel did not at first attract my atten- 


informed that it was made from roek-oil. The result of the after- 
examination, as fixed upon my mind at the time, was: that the 
gas was white and clean; and, also, from the manner in which the 
unprotected jets were deflected by the slightest current of air, I 
concluded that it was very light, and a large quantity of it was 
being consumed; and that, taken altogether, it was not equal to 
Glasgow gas—rather a Scotch conclusion, you will probably think, 

Whilst upon this subject, it may be mentioned that about the 
same time I visited the oil-springs at Black Creek, Lambton 
county, Canada West. 

Although only there for a few hours, from the kind attention of 
a gentleman resident at the place, who tookane direct to the most 
valuable of the springs, ee. from the ready way in which ques- 
tions regarding them were answered by the proprietors, the short 
visit was much more satisfactory than there was reason to expect. 


As you will be aware, the area over which the oil-bearing rocks |, 
extend in North America has been estimated at many hundreds of || 


square miles, This estimate is founded, in all probability, upon 
correct geological data; but these, it may be presumed, are some- 
what scanty, the limits of observation being so much curtailed by 
the general flatness of the country, the depth of the alluvial cover- 
ing, and the density of the almost continuous primeval forests. 

Leaving the probable extent to be theorized upon by those who 
consider themselves competent to do so, I will revert to my notes, 
which, perhaps, may serve you as the vehicle for some passing 
observations on the subject. 

The oil-springs upon Black Creek are about twelve miles south 
of Wyoming, a station upon the Great Western Railway, Canada 


West, between London and Sarnia, where the railway terminates, |! 


at the southern extremity of Lake Huron. 

For many miles before reaching Wyoming station—and generally 
from Wyoming to the oil-springs—the country is almost entirely 
one dreary flat of forest land: streams there are none, and, where 
water is seen, it is stagnant and muddy, as it creeps sluggishly 
through the pools and lower ground, which mark the course of the 
winter rivers. 

The general flatness of the district is farther evidenced by the 
fact of these rivers overflowing their banks in the rainy season 
and flooding the country, at intervals, for miles. 

Good water, we were informed, could scarcely be found anywhere 
in this neighbourhood; and, although the wells sunk yielded clear 
spring water, it was sulphurous (?) and unfit for use, 

The “ Black Creek ” is well named, the fluid which fills it being 
dark, dirty, oily, and disagreeable-looking in the extreme, Adja- 
cent to it, on the rising ground, is the village of Oil Springs, with 
its printing-office, “Oil Springs Chronicle,” planked street-road, 
hotels, oil-refiners, and timber dwellings for from 1500 to 2000 
inhabitants, where three years ago there was scarcely one deserving 
the name. 

Many years ago, I was told, the oil was collected at this place 
by the wandering Indians, from the surface of the still waters of 
the creek, by spreading their blankets upon them, and wringing 
out the oil which these absorbed, for after-use. Next, it was col- 
lected, where seen oozing out, at the surface, as it seems to have 
done under particular circumstances. 

The next stage was well-sinking, through the stiff alluvial clay, 
to the top of the clay-beds in their natural position, and using a 
pump, to raise the oil-feeders of the well to the surface. 

I am not aware how the flowing wells were first discovered : 
probably from one of these surface-wells having been put down 
upon a ridge of the underlying rock, and, the oil being absent, a 
bore was put down into the rock, as a last resort—but certainly 
last of all—the discovery was made that in certain places, on 
penetrating the rocks underlying the deep surface, by a bore or 
otherwise, the fountain of the oil-flood is reached. The work to be 
done after this is simple enough. A tube from the surface is 
inserted into the heeled, sufficiently far down to admit of a 
joint being made which will resist the pressure upon it when the 
oil flows off through the tube, 8 or 10 feet above the surface of the 
ground, and that, with a stop-cock and cistern, complete the “ fit- 
tings” of a flowing oil-well. 

In September last, from 15 to 20 of these wells had been dis- 
covered. At the principal one of the district, the oil and gas, rush- 
ing upwards through a 2-inch pipe, were, at the height of 10 feet or 
thereby above the mouth of the well, checked by bends in the pipe- 
and made to flow downward perpendicular into a cistern, 
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| The discharge of oil may not have been what was due to a 2-inch 
opening; but it was diffused at the outlet so as to fill it completely, 
while it issued forth with a slightly hissing sound. 

On lower ground, about 60 yards from the well above noticed, is 


as under :— 
|| Surface, composed chiefly of stiff clay, with boulders 
*) of sandstone, &c.  . . . 50 feet 
! 


“ Soap-stone,” light-grey clay-beds, ‘with shells of 
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| “Hard band”—rock producing the oil . 178 feet. 





jhorizontally into a cistern, from a short distance. At the dis- 
|| charge, the tube was about half filled with the oil, which flowed 
|| quietly from it. 
1 The well first noticed (with the 2-inch tube) is about the same 
|| depth as the above. 
n addition to these, two others were being sunk, at intervals of 
|' about 60 yards, upon different land-claims. 
| The generally-received opinion is, that the oil is lodged in the 
‘cavities of the lime-stone rocks, which are interstratified with the 
| elay-beds found in boring under the surface. 
'| These beds are, in some instances, almost a conglomeration of 
|| marine shells—fawiliar to every one who has examined the clay- 
|| beds in connexion with the limestones of the lower coal-formation 
in Scotiand. 
Whilst the geological area of the oil-bearing-rocks is understood 
to be a very large one, the fifteen to twenty flowing wells of the 
|, to three square miles; and in the neighbourhood may be seen 
|, where more than one unsuccessful trial has been made and aban- 


| doned. Still, it must not be supposed that the extent of the oil | 
country is known, or its limits at that place in any way distinctly | 


| defined—as those springs farthest removed from the first discoveries 
| are not surpassed by any of the district. 
| It was stated in September last that 500 barrels per day were 
| being sent from the springs to the railway. Each of these barrels 
|, contains 40 gallons, and the cost of conveyance to Wyoming is 37 
cents per barrel. 
The crude oil could at that time be purchased at the springs for 
25 to 30 cents per barrel; it is now stated that sales have been 
made at 75 cents per barrel, which is more like its value. 
Whilst the origin of the oil is a matter of doubt, and the sub- 
ject of conflicting theories, on one point these theories are one— 
namely, that the first cause which produced these reservoirs of oil 
‘is not now at work, and once exhausted, like our coal-fields, they 
are exhausted for ever. 


| Itis not a matter of surprise, therefore, when we see four wells | 


| sunk at 60 yards, or thereby, apart, to learn that some of them 
have ceased to “ pour out rivers of oil;” and, if it were possible, 
less waste of it would be wisdom. 

After having seen the oil-springs, and snatched the little infor- 
mation regarding them and the district which is here given, the 
|mind naturally propounded the question—How did the oil come 
| to be there ? 


distilled, and the products stored up for future use, completely un- 
settled any kind of theory previously entertained upon the subject. 
| In this wandering state of mind, the map was often consulted, 
and the characteristic features of the land which separates the 
| Lakes Huron and Erie was considered. With all the little knowledge 
which could be brought to bear upon it, giving weight to the cir- 
,eumstance that the district where the oil-springs abound has made 
a narrow escape from being lake also, and having dismissed the 
||coal theory, a kind of shell-fish and whale-oil was the next best 
that could be imagined to meet the case. 
|| To my great astonishment, I found afterwards, that the theory 
|| which I put forth in my distress, had been seriously entertained 
|;and advocated; and, seeing nothing better, I “go in” for the 
whales, too. 
|| The residuary products from the oil, which I saw used, and the 
effects of making gas from it, at a low heat, are the same as when 
rich gas-coal is similarly treated. How it is with the Canadian 
oil in this respect, I have not learned; neither am I aware why it 
only brings half the price in the oil market. 

Before closing this letter, I should say that I marked with satis- 
faction the manner in which the crude oil is refined at the exten- 
sive works put up for that purpose near the “ Black Creek,” 
whereby the disagreeable odour is entirely removed, and the oil, as 
prepared for the market, is perfectly clear and colourless. 

There were no secrets, every thing was open, and explanations 
given when asked, winding up with an offer to show that the oil 
used for lighting would not explode at a very high temperature. 

I must now conclude, although I feel that I have not yet ex- 
hausted the subject, in the rambling way I have gone into it. 
When I commenced this, I calculated upon giving you all I had 
to say, on a page of note-paper, and to that dimensions you can 
restrict it if you so think fit. 


Lesmahago, Dec. 22, 1862. 


JAMES FERGUSON. 








| 1288.—Wituram Bicxrorp Suitu, of Camborne, Cornwall, merchant, 
one 178 feet deep. The section, kindly given by the proprietor, is | 


| This invention has for its object improvements in mechanism, which pre- 
| vents the liberation and diffusion of smoke and noxious gases by con- 
| fining and preserving them so that they may be turned to valuable pur- 


| The flow from this well was taken off by an inch tube, flowing | 
| fan, from whence the flue is continued to a chamber, or, if need be, to a} | 


' and this is passed through a finely-perforated metallic plate or through a 


! 
| 1289.—Cuartes PrerrE ALEXANDRE Dovcuatny, of St. Cloud, France, i] 


| of a hydraulic press and conical mandril. 


| lessens the chance of leakage; and, further, in case of accident to the leather | | 


¢ The absence of the coal-measures, and of all indica- | 
tions of volcanic agency, at a near or remote era, within even a | 
_| distant neighbourhood, whereby the coals might have been quietly | 





Regqtster of New Patents, 





and Witiiam Bennett, of Tucking Mill, Cornwall, engineer for 
** Improvements in the method of, and apparatus for, preventing the 
injurious effects occasioned by smoke, sulphur, and the deleterious 
gases which escape from stacks, chimneys, calcining-houses, chemical) 
and other furnaces.’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
May 1, 1862. 





poses. In order to effect this object, the flue, which is conducted from 
the back of the fire, must be carried on to a small case in which is a blast- 





succession of chambers, When the blast-fan is made to revolve rapidly, | | 
it causes a draught in the flue, which can be regulated as desired, and | 
which carries onward the smoke and the gases evolved during combus-! 
tion, and the air which passes into the fire and discharges them into a! 
chamber or succession of chambers, where they are treated according to, 
their nature, no air being allowed to escape but that which is harmless, | 


sheet of canvass or such like material, which is fixed to the outlet from 
the chamber into which they are discharged. 





ingénieur, for “ Improvements in apparatus for letting in or shutting | 

off water, or other liquids.” Patent dated May 1, 1862. 1 
These improvements consist in the construction of a sump, which muy be 
visited and repaired without removal from the conduit or pipe to which | 
it is fitted, such removal often being very difficult, and interrupting the 


ag | service if the cock be upon a main conduit. For this purpose, that is to’ | 
|| Black Creek” are all sunk within an area of from two and a half | : non oe 


say, to be enabled to repair without removal to a workshop, the cast-iron | | 
sump, which is conical, carries two hollow dovetail fillets, in each of| | 
which dovetails a leather washer, of gauge corresponding with the cock, | ' 
is fixed, simply by the dilatation of the leather, which is placed on its/| 
thickness when wet, a little ammonia being added, if necessary, to fix the | | 
oxidation. This leather, thus held on the sump, rubs against two sur- || 
faces, in brass or bronze, of a cone forming one body with the cast-iron | | 
cock, having previously been turned with it and imprisoned by the aid || 
This arrangement permits the | | 
cock to be of one piece, that is to say, without joint at the side, which {| 
washers, they may be rapidly replaced by taking the upper part of the| 
cock to pieces, lifting out the sump, cutting the old washers into two or | 
three pieees to permit their withdrawal, and substituting new ones, || 
which are all turned of the same calibre or gauge. This arrangement is || 
applicable to all cocks of whatever interior diameter, and however fixed 


' on the conduit, whether with two flanges or rings or by any other joint. || 


In the case of pipes or conduits working under great pressure, the |} 
leather washer may be turned or stamped into the shape of an angle-iron, | | 


| and held on one side by the dovetail in the sump, and on the other by a | 


bronze or other metal washer fixed by screws. 

The sump works, as in all sump-cocks, by the aid of a bronze screw | 
fixed by a collar rubbing between two bronzes or brasses independent of | 
the packing pf the stuffiag-box. Caoutchouc, or any other material which || 
will make a water-tight joint by the aid of the pressure of the sump, may | 
be used in lieu of the leather according to the destined use of the cock, 


1304.—ALFRED Vincent Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., ' 
mechanical draughtsman, for ‘* Improved electrical apparatus, appdi- | 
cable to the lighting of gas.”” Patent dated May 2, 1862. 
This invention relates to certain novel means of generating an electric | 
spark by frictional electricity, which may be applied to the lighting of| 
gas or to other uses. | 
According to one mode of applying the invention, there is to be attached | 
to the gas-burner a small metallic wire, insulated by being passed through | 
a piece of hard rubber or vulcanite. One end of this wire extends to 
within a short distance of the orifice through which the gas issues, and is, 
directly over the orifice, being so arranged that a spark of electricity | 
passing from it will pass to the jet of gas issuing from the burner. 


The | 
other extremity of the wire is connected with a chain, which may either | 
be attached to an insulated part of the bracket or it may hang down. | 
[The apparatus forming the subject of the invention admits of various | 
modifications in form and arrangement; but, it may be described simply | 
as consisting of a conducting and non-conducting surface, between which | 
a highly electric substance, such as silk or lambskin, is interposed. A, 
slight friction, therefore, set up between these substances will generate 
electricity sufficient to give off a spark.] 

The mode of using the apparatus is as follows :—the hard rubber sec- 
tion is held by its metallic handle in the left hand, and the metallic plate | 
held by its non-conducting handle in the right hand. It is then to be 
slightly rubbed and brought into proximity with the metallic chain ex- 
tending to the burner. The metallic plate need not be brought into im- 
mediate contact with the metallic chain, but only into its vicinity, and 
the metallic spark which escapes from the metallic plate ignites the gas 
as it issues from the burner. 


1306.—Joseru Briertey, of Blackburn, Lancashire, borough surveyor, 
for “Improvements in the construction of fire-plugs, or valves to be used 
in extinguishing fires, or for other purposes where water is required to 
be drawn from mains under pressure.” Provisional protection only 
obtained. Dated May 3, 1862. 
The object of this invention is to construct fire-plugs or valves in such a 
manner that the flow of water from the main is unimpeded by any of the 
working parts of the valve; and, by thus reducing the friction, to secure 
the greatest amount of effective force. aT 
In constructing fire-plugs and valves upon this improved principle, the 
case in which the valve is to work is cast or formed with a box or cham- 
ber on one side of the water-way, into which the valve passes when the 
fire-plug is in use. The valve turns upon an axis, and is arranged in the 
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following manner :—Through the box or chamber is placed in a hori- 
zontal direction, a shaft; upon this shaft, and affixed thereto, is the seg- 
ment of a cog or toothed wheel. From the boss of this segment-wheel, 
and nearly opposite thereto, is an arm, upon which is fixed the valve for 
opening or shutting off the supply of water. The valve is formed of a 
dise of brass; and on the face thereof is secured a packing of leather, 
india-rubber, or other suitable material, for the purpose of rendering the 
| joint of the valve water-tight. Upon the top of the box or chamber, is 
fixed a stuffing-box, through which, and through the box or chamber, 
passes, in a vertical position, another shaft; and upon the last-named 
shaft is fixed a worm or coarse-pitched screw, which gears with the teeth 
| of the segment-wheel on the horizontal shaft. The lower end of the ver- 
| tical shaft is received by, and works in, a footstep placed at the bottom of 
‘the box or chamber. The upper end of this shaft projects through, and 
extends to, a suitable distance above the stuffing-box; and is squared, for 
| the purpose of being turned by means of akey. It will now readily be 
/seen, that upon the key being placed on the square end of the vertical 
| shaft, and turned in a proper direction, the segment-wheel will be raised 
by the worm; whilst the valve, being fixed on the projecting arm from 
‘the same boss, and nearly opposite thereto, will move in the contrary 
direction; thus gradually opening a passage for the water by removing 
the valve from its seat into the box or chamber; thus securing a clear 
and open passage. The worm, segment-wheel, boss, and projecting arm, 
‘are made from brass, to prevent corrosion. Or, the valve may be worked 
,in the following manner :—The valve is fixed on an arm mounted on the 
horizontal shaft, as before. The lower part of the vertical shaft is 
' screwed ; and upon it is placed a corresponding screwed nut, which is 
| connected by a link at each side toa pair of levers or arms keyed upon 
| the horizontal shaft, and in such a manner that, upon turning the vertical 
shaft in one direction by means of a key, the rising of the nut on the 
| screw opens the valve; the closing of the same being effected by turning 
the key in the reverse or contrary direction. 


|1311.—Jeaw Marre Herpevin and JosrrH ALEXANDRE JULLIEN, in- 
| génieurs, of 13, Rue Gaillon, Paris, for “‘Improvements in sluice-cocks,”’ 
Patent dated May 3, 1862. 
| These improvements in sluice-cocks can be practised in two different 
; manners—that is to say, without departing essentially from the form and 
| general construction of the same, two different manners of connecting 
|and uniting the constituent parts may be adopted. 
| In the first mode of construction, the shell, which consists of two main 
'parts—the one comprising the valve-box, which is cylindrical, with 
| spherical ends, and to which is cast one of the pipes; and the other com- 
| prising the second pipe, united to the former by a flange-joint. The two 
| pipes, which serve as the inlet and outlet, protrude within the said box, 
where their extremities are bevilled off, and faced with brass rings at- 
tached by screws in the usual manner. The valve itself is of cast iron, 
with brass facing-rings—the whole having a taper corresponding to the 
inclination of the inlet and outlet faces. It is likewise pierced with two 
‘holes at right angles with one another, one of which is perpendicular for 
| the passage of the screw, for raising and lowering the valve, and the other 
| horizontal, for the passage of the nut in which the screw passes. A cap 
|is provided for securing the screw, a stuffing-box to prevent leakage, and 
|a plate closing the lower opening, through which any foreign matter ob- 
structing the valve can be extracted. The valve is guided in its motion 
| by the lateral ears protruding from it, which range in vertical slots cast 
‘on the inner face of the box. 

In the second mode of construction, the shell of the sluice-cock is also 
constructed in two main parts—the first comprising the inlet and outlet- 
pipes, with the lower and central parts of the cylindrical box ; the second 
consisting of the semi-spherical top, united to the said flange by bolts and 
nuts. The other constituent parts of the sluice-valve remain the same, 
except the flange-joint, which is suppressed, and the manner of attaching 
the facing-rings on the pipes. As in this description of sluice-valve the 
attachment of the pipe-fastenings in the usual manner would be attended 
with considerable mechanical difficulty, recourse is had to molten lead for 
effecting the said attachment. 


1332.—CurisToPHER Bryxs, of Parliament Street, Westminster, London, 

S.W., for “ Improved methods of obtaining hydrogen gas, and certain 

gaseous compounds of hydrogen and of carbon.” Provisional protection 

only obtained. Dated May 5, 1862. 

The object of this invention is to facilitate and economize the production 
of hydrogen gas and certain gaseous hydrocarbons and carbonic oxide, for 
application to various useful purposes. The materials employed are— 
water in the form of steam, and wood or charcoal, coke, or any other 
carbonaceous matter capable, under a high temperature, of decomposing 
water, or of combining with one or other, or both of its elements, and 
yielding the products as above specified. 

The invention consists in applying to the carbon or carbonaceous mate- 
rials, whilst kept at ordinary temperatures, steam, previously so strongly 
heated, or superheated, as to be decomposed on contact with the carbon, 
and as contradistinguished from the usual method resorted to for decom- 
posing water through the agency of carbon, of strongly heating the carbon 
and applying to it steam of ordinary temperatures ; or, in other words, the 
steam itself is made, ard not the carbon, as commonly practised in such 
operations, the vehicle of the heat requisite to effect its decomposition, or 
the combination of its elements with the carbon on being brought in con- 
tact with it. 

This method is varied or modified when desirable by obtaining the 
requisite decomposing or combining temperatures, by heating, previously 
to contact, both the carbon or carbonaceous materials and the steam; that 
is to say, the reactions between the strongly, or superheated, steam and 
the carbon are added, by raising the latter to degrees of temperature higher 
than ordinary ones, as under this method above described. 


1358.—Evcetne Bournon, of Paris, mechanical engineer, for ‘* Jmprove- 
ments in the construction of blowing-fans, which improvements are also 
applicable to centrifugal pumps, for raising water and other liquids or 
gases, or for exhausting the same.” Patent dated May 7, 1862. 

This invention has for its object an improved construction of blowing-fans, 

by which a higher degree of pressure of the blast is attained, and by which 

















the noise attendant on the working of fans of the present construction is 
almost entirely obviated. 

The invention consists in constructing a casing or drum by preference 
of a flat, approximating to a spheroidal form, which is provided with a 
spindle, and is caused to revolve with rapidity around its short axis. In 
the centre of the axis of rotation is formed an aperture either on one side 
only, or, in some cases, on both sides of the spheroidal casing, and through 
this aperture, or these apertures, are introduced one or more stationary 
curved tubes. These tubes pass from the central opening, or openings, in 
a curved form, as near as possible to the extreme internal periphery of the | 
spheroidal casing, where it or they are open, the opening, or openings, 
being opposed to the direction in which the casing rotates; whilst the 
curvature of the tube, or tubes, follows the direction of rotation to a certain 
extent. That portion of the tube, or tubes, which is outside of the 
revolving casing, serves to conduct the blast produced to wherever it is 
required, 

From the above-described arrangement, it will be seen that if the sphe- 
roidal casing, or drum, be made to revolve rapidly, the air situated inside | 
the same will! be caused by the friction of the inner surface (which fric- | | 
tion may be increased by the formation of projections or roughnesses on | 
the inner surface) to revolve with a velocity more or less approximating || 
to that of the casing or drum. The centrifugal force resulting from this | 
motion will cause the air to fly from the centre of rotation to the extreme | 
internal periphery of the drum, where it will constantly accumulate in | 
a considerably compressed state, and will, by the rotary motion imparted | 
to it, continually be thrown, in this compressed state, into the opening or | 
openings of the before-mentioned tube or tubes. A partial vacuum will || 
thus be formed in the centre of the revolving casing, and fresh external | | 
air passing in continually through the before-mentioned central opening, | 
or openings, to fill this vacuum, will have rotary motion imparted to it, || 
and will fly to the extreme circumference of the casing, where it will be | | 
compressed, and will, in its turn, be thrown into the opening or openings 
of the stationary tube or tubes, which, by its or their gradual curvature || 
back to the central opening or openings, will conduct the compressed air, | | 
with very slight loss of velocity, to wherever it is required. It will be! | 
readily understood from the foregoing, that, as the air is not only com-|'| 
pressed by the centrifugal force, but also bas a considerable velocity im- | | 
parted to it in this compressed state, the pressure at which it enters the | 
conducting tube or tubes will be equal to that due to its state of compres- | 
sion at the circumference of the casing, plus the pressure due to its rotary | 
motion. 


The above-described principle of construction admits of various modi- 
fications in the form and arrangement of the revolving casing and sta- | | 
tionary conducting tubes; and the apparatus may, with equal advantage, | | 
be employed for propelling or exhausting gases, water, or other fluids. | 

In cases, for example, where this improved apparatus is employed for |} 
exhausting illuminating gas from the hydraulic mains of gas-works, and | 
to propel the same through the condensers and purifiers into the gas- || 
holders, it is preferred to place the spheroidal casing in a horizontal || 
position, and to provide the underside only with a central opening. Over 
this central opening is fixed a tube, in an air-tight manner, which tube | 
passes downwards, and dips with its extremity into a vessel containing | | 
water, oil, or any other suitable fluid, forming a hydraulic joint round the 
opening of a pipe, which passes up through this vessel, into the before- | | 
mentioned tube, through which pipe the gas passes from the hydraulic | 
main. By this arrangement, if the spheroidal casing, or drum, be caused | | 
to revolve rapidly, the centrifugal force will draw the gas up into it, || 
through the before-mentioned tube attached to the drum, and it will be || 
conducted thence by an internal stationary tube, as hereinbefore described, | | 
which tube passes down through the stationary pipe, conducting the gas | 
into the apparatus. In some cases, instead of conducting the air, water, | ' 
or other liquids, or gases, from the revolving casing, or drum, through one | | 
or more stationary curved tubes, as hereinbefore described, there is intro- | | 
duced into the casing, or drum, a stationary hollow disc, open at its cir-| 
cumference, and having a number of curved partitions, so formed that || 
between each two of them the air, water, or other fluid, or gas, as it is! | 
thrown in, is conducted to the centre, where all the channels open into!) 
one conducting tube, which passes out at the central opening of the re-|/ 
volving casing, or drum. The interior of the casing, or drum, is also || 
sometimes divided into compartments, by fixing fiat or curved discs inside 
the same, which discs revolve with the drum, and serve to conduct the 
air, water, or other fluid, or gas, more perfectly to the opening of the con- 
ducting tube or tubes, and in some cases such compartments are sub- 
divided again by radial, or nearly radial, or curved partitions; or radial, 
or nearly radial, or curved fans are fixed to their surfaces, so as to guide 
the gases or fluids in the required direction. 

The particular advantages of this improved form of apparatus for 
raising, forcing, or propelling or exhausting air, water, or other fluids, or 
gas, are as follows:—First, great simplicity of construction; second, 
almost entire absence of the noise accompanying the use of apparatus of 
present construction; third, a more advantageous employment of the mo- 
tive power ; fourth, the attainment of considerably greater pressure than 
is possible with fans having revolving plates, on account of the absence 
of any “‘ back-lash” of the air; fifth, the nearest attainable fulfilment of 
the most desirable conditions in the construction of such apparatus, viz., 
the entrance of the air into the same without concussion, and the exit of 
the same without any velocity which is not utilized. 


1385.—Lxo bE 1a Peyrovse, of 13, Panton Square, Haymarket, Lon- 
don, W., for “‘ Improvements in treating neutral and acid, fatty, or 
oily substances, resins and resinous swhstances, and compounds or pro- 
ducts containing paraffin.’ Patent dated May 8, 1862. 
This invention has for its object the treatment of neutral and acid, fatty, 
and oily substances, resins or resinous substances, and of products or 
compounds containing paraffin, in order to obtain products or compounds 
suitable for the manufacture of soap, or for the manufacture or produc- 
tion of candles; and consists in subjecting the before-mentioned sub- 
stances, compounds, or products ccntaining the same, to the action of 
azoto-sulphuric acid, or of sulphuric acid containing azoto-sulphuric acid 
in solution ; and to the products of the decomposition of azoto-sulphuric 
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acid by means of water; and also to the products of its decomposition by 
means of water and of organic matters. F 

Azoto-sulphuric acid may be obtained by passing nitrous acid into, or 
by mixing the same with, sulphuric acid; or, it may be obtained by the 
direct combination of azotous or nitrous acid and sulphuric acid, or of 
hypo-azotic acid and sulphuric acid, or by any other means. 

he improvements further consist in subjecting the substances before- 
mentioned to the action of a salt or compound of nitric acid, such as 
nitrate of sods, or any other suitable nitrate, in conjunction with sul- 
phuric or any other suitable acid, with the addition of a reducing substance 
or agent, such as treacle, sawdust, starch, or any other suitable reducing 
agent; so that when these substances react upon each other, the nitric 
acid may be reduced, and the desired compound of nitrogen may be pro- 
duced. 

The improvements also consist in subjecting the substances and products 
firstly before-mentioned to the action of a nitrite, such as nitrite of soda, 
or any other suitable nitrite, in conjunction with an acid, such as sul- 
phuric acid, 


1404.—Ropert Moorez, of Cannon Street West, London, E.C., engineer, 
for “‘ Improved apparatus for indicating the presence, posit ion, or accu 
mulation of liquids, gases, or vapours, and apparatus for preventing 

danger or damage consequent thereon.”’ Patent dated May 10, 1862. 
The object of this invention, so far as it relates to arrangements for indi- 
cating the escape of gas from tubes or other conduits, consists of the 
employment of a rotating disc or series of arms, or other revolving appli- 
ance, set on a spindle or axis attached to the gas-meter or other contri- 
vance, capable of conveying to the disc or arms the motion resulting from 
variations in the current of the gas. The transmitting medium consists 
of electric, electro-galvanic, or electro-magnetic currents, of liquid, mer- 
curial, or atmospheric pressure; or rods, wires, cords, or levers; or any 
combination of two or more of them, acting on signal contrivances—é.e., 
on indicating dials, plates, or scales; or of wells, tympans, springs, deto- 
nating or explosive contrivances, or other media, whether registering or 
otherwise. The disc, or revolving appliance, is connected with the trans- 
mitting medium, and its periphery is contrived so as to present partial 
interruptions to the point of connexion, so that the connecting appliance, 
spring, rod, lever, or other contrivance, being placed at one of the spaces 
ot interruption, it will convey no signal until an escape takes place, which 
will be indicated by the meter or other gauge, and thereupon the disc will 
revolve, and complete the connexion, which will convey the appropriate 
signal. Ifthe escape continue, an arm attached to the disc or axis will 
bear on a lever or trigger contrived to close a valve, thereby shutting off 
the gas before it can reach a proportion which would render it explosive 
in combination with atmospheric air. 

By another arrangement, when the meter indicates an escape of gas, 
the transmitting medium acts on an electro-magnet, or other means of 
disengagement, which may be contrived to hold a lever weighted, or any 
contrivance otherwise adapted to the purpose, and operating by detent, 
stop, trigger, or other contrivance, set on a valve or trap, in such a posi- 
tion as to leave the passage of the gas free, whereby the valve or trap 


will be closed by the lever or other means used, and the supply of gas | 








In this manner, water may be raised at pressures varying from 1 to 4 
atmospheres to heights of from 30 to 150 feet from the receiver, whence 
it is forced by the pressure of the steam in the flexible ball. Instead of a 
ball, the apparatus may be actuated by means of a cylinder of cloth, 
india-rubber, or other flexible material, rendered water-tight; the upper 
end of which cylinder is bolted to the cover of the wate-rreceiver, the 
lower end being closed by a rigid metal plate, having an interior bottom 
of wood or india-rubber floating freely in the water. The cylinder col- 
lapses in such a manner that the bottom end shall come against the upper 
end during the alternate injection and condensation of steam, its parallel 
motion being secured by asystem of guides under the moveable bottom, 
and the regularity of its folds by metal rings placed at suitable distances 
apart, 

To render the apparatus self-acting, it is only necessary, when using 
the ball, to fix a small cylinder on its upper cover, communicating with 
the water, in which cylinder a piston works, and receives a to-and-fro 
motion from the alternations in the pressure communicated to the water 
by the ball, and which transmits rotary motion to an axis furnished with 
a fly-wheel, which also regulates the position of the slide-valve. When 
using a cylinder the self-acting movement is obtained by means of a rod 
fixed in the centre of the lower end of the former, and passing through a 
stuffing-box in the;cover of the cylinder. ‘This rigid rod has a to-and- 
fro motion imparted to it by means of which the slide-valve is regulated. 


1496.—CuRisToPHER Binxs, of Parliament Street, Westminster Lon- 
don, S.W., for “ Improved methods of obtaining oxygen and chlorine 

gases.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated May 17, 1862. 
These improvements consist—1. In causing, by any convenient means or 
kinds of apparatus or appliance, a mixture of hydrochloric acid gas and 
oxygen gas, or a mixture of hydrochloric acid gas and atmospheric air, or 
atmospheric air mixed with a larger proportion of oxygen-gas than the 
proportion contained therein in its natural state, to be brought into con- 
tact with concentrated or strong sulphuric acid either under ordinary or 
higher temperatures than ordinary, in order to effect the decomposition of 
the hydrochloric acid with the liberation of its chlorine in the form of gas. 

2. In projecting into, or otherwise bringing into contact with liquid 
hydrochloric acid, strongly heated oxygen gas, or atmospheric air, or a 
mixture thereof in order to effect the decomposition of the acid and the 
liberation from it of gaseous chlorine. 

3. Of various methods of effecting the well-known reactions between 
gaseous hydrochloric acid and oxygen gas, when these reactions are em- 
ployed in the production of chlorine. 

4. In facilitating and economizing the production of oxygen gas by 
projecting into, or otherwise bringing in contact with, water chlorine-gas, 
so strongly heated as to effect on such contact the decomposition of the 
water, and thus liberating its oxygen in the form of gas. 

5. In applying, by any suitable means, heated chlorine, previously free 
from all moisture, to manganese or other oxides; whilst the latter are 
used, in the first instance, at ordinary temperatures; or the oxides and 
the chlorine are both heated, or the vessels or apparatus containing them; 
and the chlorine is then brought in contact with them under its ordinary 
temperature. The evolved oxygen gas is collected by any well-known 


shut off, with or without the signal, until the escape is remedied or the | means; and the chlorine of manganese is applied to useful purposes, or 


instrument restored to its normal state. 


1414.—Henry Witiiam Sampriper, of Birmingham, Warwick, fot 

“* Improvements in sliding chandeliers, gascliers, and other pendent 

tamps.”’ Patent dated May 10, 1862. 

This invention consists of improvements in the slides of such pendent 
lamps as are required to be raised and lowered at will, and for gas pen- 
dents. The use of water is also dispensed with by the following means. 
The inner tube which, in gaseliers, conveys the gas to the body of the 
lamp, is removed altogether, and in lieu thereof there is substituted a tube 
of vulcanized india-rubber, containing a spiral spring, if requisite. The 
upper end of this rubber tube is secured to a nozzle inside the cap of the 
usual ball-joint, or to the top connexion or neck, which may be used in 
place of the ball-joint. The lower end of the tube is connected under 
the pommel of the outside down-rod by a similar nozzle or flange collar. 
In case of breakage of the balance chains, the rubber tube prevents the 
lamp from running down, and, if it be applied to a gaselier, there is no 
escape of gas. 

The claim is for the employment of a vulcanized india-rubber or spring 
tube with the slides of pendent lamps, by which the use of water-slides 
can be dispensed with. 
1443,—Wi1uram Crark, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., engineer, 

for “ Improvements in apparatus for generating motion in fluids appli- 

cable for raising and forcing water, propelling and otherwise in the 
distribution of motive power.’’ A communication. Patent dated 

May 13, 1862. 

This invention relates to a hydraulic apparatus, in which steam is re- 
ceived in a flexible chamber, and by it separated from the water, its con- 
densation being also prevented, while, at the same time, it is used for 
transmitting motion to the liquid, by utilizing the expansion of the steam 
for raising columns of water in motion. In carrying out the invention, a 
flexible ball of india-rubber or other material is placed in a receiver, 
which is closed on all sides, and furnished with two lateral branches, one 
forthe inlet of water, communicating by means of a tube with the reser- 
voir to be emptied, and the other connected to a tube in communication 
with an air-chamber, from which the water is supplied. Each branch is 
furnished with a valve opening in the required direction. The receiver 
is previously filled with water, and a vacuum obtained in the ball. This 

1 communicates alternately by means of a tube and slide-valve, first 
with a steam generator, and secondly with a condenser furnished with an 
air-pump; the method of condensation herein adapted being the same as in 
ordinary steam-engines. When steam is introduced into the india-rubber 
ball it tends to expand it, and drives back the water into the exit-pipe, 
raising it to a sufficient height to balance the pressure from the water. 
The pressure is thus communicated directly to the water by means of the 
india-rubber, which, being an imperfect conductor of heat, isolates the 
steam from the liquid, preserves its heat, at the same time allowing it 
to act dynamically, as if in immediate contact with the water. 





| is treated for its recovery in the form of oxides for their reapplication. 


1525.—Epwarp Frwrrett, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, engine- 
fitter, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of metal tubes, and in 
machinery to be employed for that purpose.” Patent dated May 20, 
1862. 
This invention consists of an improved arrangement and form of rolls for 
the purpose of making metal tubes of various descriptions, taper, parallel- 
sided, or six-sided, in section. Three rolls are employed for the purpose, 
which are suitably mounted in holsters. The axes of these rolls are in 
the angles of a triangle, the rolls being of convex form from end to end, in 
a line with the axes, so that the bite shall come upon the tube after it has 
entered between the rolls. The holsters are open in the centre, so that 
the tube entering through one holster passes through the rolls, which all 
revolve in one direction, and out through the opposite holster. The rolls 
ate geared in any suitable manner, and are fitted with proper raising gear, 
so that they are capable of adjustment. 


1516.—Timotuy Morris and Rosert Wearz, both of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, and Henry Epwarp Crapocx Monckton, of Fineshade, 
Northamptonshire, Esquire, for ‘Improvements in obtaining and 
applying light and heat by electricity.”” Patent dated May 19, 1862. 
This invention consists in obtaining light by passing electricity through 
vacuum-tubes or other suitable vessels, the electricity employed being ob- 
tained from frictional, electro-magnetic, magneto-electric, or hydro-elec- 
tric machines, and also from other sources, preference being given to the 


| mode of obtaining it from induction-coils, according to a patent obtained 


by the present patentees, on Oct. 24, 1861, No. 2661, in connexion with 
their patented batteries; and to obtaining heat also, with or without 
such induction-coils, by means of such batteries. 

Currents of electricity are passed through one or more vacuum-tubes}| 
or vessels of glass, variously shaped and coloured, or not, at discretion, so 
as to give colours to the light. ‘Thus, instead of tubes, two sheets of glass 
may be hermetically sealed around the edges, or two globes may be placed 
one within the other. These tubes, vessels, or globes, may be prepared as 
follows :—The air is first exhausted from them by any suitable method, 
and a gas is then injected, of which the following are a few examples— 
viz., carbonic acid gas, carburetted hydrogen gas, phosphuretted hydrogen 
gas, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, or other similar gases; or the vapour from 
an ether, such as sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, or other similar ethers. 
This gas or ether is again to be exhausted from the tube till a sufficient 
vacuum is obtained to permit the electricity to flow freely from the points 
of platinum or other wires placed in connexion with the electric arrange- 
ments, or induction-coil, and cause illumination. The tube is then to be 
hermetically sealed, and so continues constant in its action. Should it be 
desirable in the above tubes, the gases may be combined, or the gases may 
be combined with the ethers. 

It is to be observed that the various gases or ethers are to be used accord- 
ing to the nature of the light sought to be produced, as they yield differently- 
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\ coloured lights, which are applieable to various purposes, such as the 
lighting of mines, with great advantage, as the light thus produced is in- 
_ capable of causing explosions of fire-damp or other gases in coal or other 


| 
and for all ordinary purposes. 
| The above-mentioned tubes, so exhausted or prepared, may be employed 


an arrangement similar to them, charged by means of the induction-coils 
| The electricity, similarly conveyed from induction-coils into and from 
Leyden jars, or other similar arrangements, is also used as a substitute 
for them, without having recourse to any glass or other vessels whatever, 
by merely bringing the conductors from each terminal to within a short 
distance of each other, which alone is sufficient to produce a brilliant 
light, of great illuminating power, applicable to light-houses and other 
places where a brilliant light is required. 


railway or other carriages, as oae method of generating electricity, to be 
applied to the production of light for lighting such carriages. It is fur- 
ther proposed to use reflectors of various constructions in connexion with 
the light obtained by the methods above described, and also to apply foils 
or deposits of silver on the back of the vacuum-glasses, in lieu of having 





ciently covered with foil as to form parabolic or other refiectors in the 
glass itself. 

To obtain heat, it is proposed to use electricity, evolved from powerful 
| batteries and induction-coils, by introducing spiral or flattened platinum 
|, wire, or sheets rolled up into spiral or other coils, in such a manner as to 

give the greatest heating surface to them. These flattened wires or sheets 
' may be made of either platinum or vther suitable metal. The coils so pre- 
pared are to be inserted into the liquor or other substance to be heated, 
and the ends of these coils then joined to the battery. 
15383.—Macrepo ALexanpER Lr Brun Virtoy, of No. 9, Rue Pigalle, 

Paris, civil engineer, for “‘ Improvements in drying and carbonizing 

wood, peat, and other fuel.” Patent dated May 21, 18¢ 
The main features of this invention consist, first, in intro 





Separate reflectors, which glasses may be detached and the outside sufii- | ; erti 
| sulting from the above-mentioned process of purifying gas, as also the) | 


| 
| 


mines; also as a substitute for gas in street-lamps, dwelling-houses, &c., | ) : 
| first scrubber, or it may be conducted into a separate vessel. 


in connexion with the wires conveying the electricity from Leyden jars, or | it le s ti e 
| which water is passed containing a little pure ammonia, or some of the 


| and batteries, by which means the illuminating power is much increased. | 


| should be slightly in excess of the quantity necessary to combine with the 
| sulphurous acid coming with the gas from the second scrubber. 
| ventor does not limit himself to the number of scrubbers hereinbefore | 


| Itis also proposed to attach magneto-electric machines to the wheels of | 


| phurous acid to combine with more ammonia. 


water at the top. This causes any sulphurous acid that may pass over 
with the gas from the first scrubber to combine with the remaining sul- 
phuretted hydrogen contained in the gas, and the resulting solution may 
be conducted into the same vessel as that containing the solution from the 


Should some of the sulphurous acid be still contained in the gas after 
it leaves the second vessel, it is passed through a third scrubber, down 


ammoniacal liquor from the condensers, if requisite. ‘The gas is after- 
wards passed through a fourth scrubber with water only, so as to remove 
the last trace of the ammonia introduced into the third scrubber, which 





The in- 





indicated, as a greater or less number may be employed, according to "a 
nature of the gas. | 

In some cases, instead of employing the last two scrubbers above men- |) 
tioned, the gas may be passed, after it leaves the second scrubber, through | | 
the ordinary lime purifiers, to remove the remaining sulphurous acid. 
The ammonia is sometimes first removed by water orother known means, 
after which the above-described process is applied for removing the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen alone. 

Another part of the invention consists in converting the products re-| | 


ammoniacal liquor resulting from its previous purification by condensa- | 
tion, into useful or marketable substances. 
By the action of sulphurous acid updn the sulphuretted hydrogen, as 
before-described, sulphur is precipitated into the tank of the scrubber in 
the state of powder, which has only to be removed, washed, and dried, to! | 
be fit for market. The solution of sulphite of ammonia formed in the)! 
scrubber, as before-described, is first rendered of sufficient strength by |! 
using it over and over again in the scrubbers, adding each time fresh sul-| 
When it is sufficiently) 


| strong, the solution is exposed to the action of the atmosphere, so as to) 


ng wood, | 


peat, and other material, at one side or end of a furnace, and withdrawing | 


it from the other side or end in a state suitable for its being employed as 


fuel; second, in hermetically closing the doors or other openings to the | 


furnace during the operation, whereby liability to take fire is avoided; 
third, in regulating, by means of taps, valves and registers, the size of the 
holes in the covers and in the apparatus itself, according to circumstances, 
to increase or diminish the activity of the fuel and the operations, or for 
regulating the admission and exit of air, gas, and other volatile products; 
fourth, in collecting and removing therefrom a portion of the volatile pro- 
ducts after the whole or a part of their caloric has been utilized ; fifth, in 
utilizing, as far as may be, the same materials and debris of slight value 


absorb oxygen ; or it is caused to combine with oxygen in any convenient, 
manner, by which it is converted into sulphate of ammonia, in a more or), 
less pure state, which is then evaporated in the ordinary way, 30 as to) 
obtain a marketable salt. | 
The crude ammoniacal liquor resulting from the purification by con- 
densation is first converted, by the admixture of sulphurous acid, into svl- 
phite of ammonia, which is then converted into sulphate of ammonia, as 
above-described. 
The sulphuretted hydrogen contained in the liquor is also decomposed | 


| by the above process; and sulphur is deposited, which is remeved as 


as well as the combustible gases produced by the operation itself; in | 


short, making use of the waste heat which in the ordinary processes of 
drying and carbonizing is carried away by the vapours and gas escaping 


at a Ligh temperature; sixth, in submitting the wood, peat, or other , 


material to be treated, first, to alow temperature, and gradually increasing 
it to a high temperature. 


1551.—Witt1am Rozerts and Tuomas Greenacre, of Millwall, Lon- 
don, E., for ‘‘ Improvements in cocks or valves for steam or other 
Jiuids.”” Patent dated May 22, 1862. 
In constructing cocks or valves according to this invention, the stem or 
spindle is passed through a stuffing-box at the top of the barrel or body 
within which the valve works. The stuffing-box is divided from the 
barrel by a partition, through which the stem or spindle passes, and 
there is a collar on the stem which is enclosed between the upper side of 
the partition and bottom of the stuffing-box, which is serewed down into 
| its place over the collar, the interior of the stuffing-box having a screw- 
' thread cut in it to admit of this being done. The upper or outer end of 
, the stem or spindle of the valve has a handle fixed upon it by means of 
which it may be turned round, and the inner or lower end of the spindle 


has a screw-thread formed upon it which fits into a female screw formed | 


in the upper end of the boss, forming the valve. The valve, which it is 
preferred should be conical at the bearing surface, and have a conical seat, 
can be raised off its seat by turning the stem or spindle, and causing the 
screw thereon to descend through the female screw. 

The valve, when it is raised, is received into the upper part of the 
barrel or body, where there are projections or ribs which guide the boss 
forming the valve, to prevent it turning while it is being raised or lowered. 
The seat of the valve is made separate from the barrel or body, and is 
screwed into its place, at the lower end thereof, from the outside. The 
outlet for the fluid to pass away from the cock or valve is formed in one 
side of the barrel or body. 


1564.—Gzrorce Tuomas Liveszy, of the South Metropolitan Gas- 
Works, Old Kent Road, London, 8.E., for “ Jinprovements in purifying 
illuminating gas, and in treating the products obtained in the various 
processes of purification.” Provisional protection only obtained, 
Dated May 26, 1862, 

One part of this invention consists in purifying illuminating gas produced 


| down an inlet system of underground pipes for manuring land with lic 


,. by the distillation of coal from the impurities, such as ammonia and sul- | 
; phuretted hydrogen, contained therein, by means of sulphurous acid. The | 


manner of causing the sulphurous acid to act upon the gas, so as to make 
it combine with, and remove its impurities, may be variously modificd, 
but by preference the following manner is employed. 

|| A solution of sulphurous acid is caused to pass, in a downward direc- 
| tion, through an ordinary scrubber filled with coke or other suitabie mate- 
| vial, through which the impure gas is passing in an upward direction. 


, The ammonia contained in the gas is by this means made to combine with | 


| 


the sulphurous acid forming sulphite of ammonia, which is carried down | 


‘to the bottom of the scrubber, into a tank or other vessel, for collecting the 
| i liquid. A portion of the sulphuretted hydrogen is also decomposed by 


| the sulphurous acid, the sulphur being precipitated and collected in the | 


tank at the bottom of the serubber in any convenient manner. The gas 
is then passed through a second serubber, which is supplied only with 


} 


before described. 
1574.—Jean Anprii Cicrze Nestor Derprcu, of Castres, France, | 
manufacturerer of engines and machinery, for “ /improvements 
pumps.” Patent dated May 26, 1862. 
This apparatus is composed of an external metallic casing divided into tw 
distinct portions—the one containing the cylinder in which the piston 
moves, whilst the other contains four elastic balls acting as valves or/ 
clacks. The cylinder-chamber itself is divided into two parts by a vertical | 
partition or diaphragm, according as the pump is a horizontal or vertical 
one. In both arrangements, this partition is provided at its centre with a} 
round opening for the cylinder, which passes through the same, and on 
which itis fixed. The tight-joint of the cylinder on this partition sepa- | 
rates thoroughly the two compartments, which communicate by the inte- | 
rior of the cylinder in which the piston moves. The cylinder is open at 
both ends; and between its extremities and the chamber-ends a space is | 
left for the circulation of the liquid contained in the vessels. The ball-| 
chamber is also divided internally into two equal compartments by a ver- 
tical partition. Each of these compartments, however, communicates by 
a wide opening with one of the compartments of the cylinder-chamber. 


1580.—Tuomas Dutron Teme.e Sparrow, of Piccadilly, London, W., ' 
, , > , 


brush-maker, for “An arrangement or arrangements for shading 
street-lights, in order to protect or shade the cyes of riders and frot- 
passengers from the dazzling effects of the flames of such lights.” 


Provisional protection only obtained. Dated May 26, 1862. 
To the street-lamps are attached metal or other shades, either whitewashed 
on the side nearest the flame or fitted with reflecting surfaces, which are 
in such form and placed at such angles as to render the flame invisible at 
the distance of one lamp-post from the next. Such shades are made cither 
circular, as for lamps or lights at corners of turnings, or in portions < 
squares, containing from one to four sides, according to the effect desired 
at each particular spot. 
1623.—Wiu1am Foorman, of 5, Great Queen Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W., for “ Improvements in the treatment and use of sewoge and 
liquid manures, and in reservoirs and pipes to be used therein,” Vro- 
visional protection only obtained. Dated May 30, 1862. 
The nature of this invention consists, first, in constructing tanks or reser- 
voirs to receive sewage, and to effect a separation of the liquid from the 
floating and sedimentary matters contained therein; second, in laying 
G 





manure, in conjunction with an outlet system of underground pipes 
draining the land of water; and, third, in the manufacture of the said 
underground pipes to be used for the above purposes. 
1640,—Wittiam Tuomas Smattwoop, of Narrow Street, Limehouse, 
London, E., and Witu1amM Wricut, of Dean's Buildings, West India 
Dock Road, London, E., for “Improvements in water-closets.”” Patent 
dated May 31, 1862. 
This invention consists, first, in simplifying the construction of the water 
conducting and stopping media, by placing the same at the front of the 
closet ; second, in so placing a valve or tap upon the service-pipe, and 
coupling the same thereto, that it may be readily unshipped or detached, | 
and replaced at sea, or when out of repair, without removing or disturb-'| | 
ing the other parts of the closet, thereby rendering the operation capable | 
of being performed by any ordinary workman or person unskilled in the!) 
manipulation of these articles; third, in forming and fitting the plug af 
the stop-tap, so as to turn upon or within the spindle, carrying a stop-| 
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valve at the bottom of the soil-pan, and in mounting a tumbler-lever upon 


so forming the male and female parts or couplings of the plug and spindle 
that one may be partially moved about its own axis independent of the 


ping the valve at the bottom of the soil-pan, or vice versd. 


1660.—Joseru Baxesr, of Coatbridge, Lanark, N.B., tube mauufacturer, 
for “‘ Improvements in pumps.” Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated June 2, 1862. 

This invention relates to the arrangement and construction of pumps, 
articularly those of a portable kind. It consists of a brass barrel, to the 
ower end of which is attached a ring, which is connected, by two curved 

stays, to a foot-plate beneath. ‘To the lower end of the pump-barrel is 

screwed the box or chamber, in which the inlet-valve is fitted. The 
extremity of the valve-box has screwed to it a short length of bent 
tubing, which serves to convey the water from the source of supply to the 
pump. A disc-valve is fitted in the inlet-chamber, and this valve, rising 
with the'upward motion of the piston, the water flows into the barrel. 

The piston is of the ordinary kind, and is attached to arod passing out 

through a stuffing-box at the upper end of the barrel, terminating in a 

cross handle or hand lever. The downward pressure of the piston forces 


the outlet-valve chamber. The outlet-valve opens upwards into a small 
chamber of a spheroidal figure, the upper part of which communicates 
with the outlet-tube. To this is screwed a flexible tube and jet-piece, for 
directing the stream of water in any required direction. 


tributing liquid mauure, or removing large quantities of water from wells, 
or other receptacles, to any required place. 


in apparatus for production and application of artificial light.” Patent 

dated June 3, 1862. 
These improvements in apparatus for the production of artificial light, 
consist of a cylindrical air-tight vessel, called a generator, for producing 
gas by heat from oil, oleaginous seeds, coal, rosin, or other material proper 
tor the production of carburetted or bicarburetted hydrogen-gas, and also 
for generating oxygen-gas from oxide of manganese or other material. 
The generator is made of iron, plumbago, or other material which will 
stand furnace-heat. It is traversed by a steel rod, working through a 
stuffing-box, arranged with water twyres, and passing through the axis 
of the generator; welded to this steel rod is a semicircular plate of steel, 
forming a hoe or scraper made to fit half the diameter or sectional area 
of the interior of the generator. At the same end of the rod, but at right 
angles, and, consequently, lying parallel along a portion of the rod, is a 
fin-like plate standing outwards and perpendicular. This part of the 
apparatus is used for stirring the material and removing the deposit in 
manner following :—that is to say, when the material has to be stirred, 
the rod is pushed forward and backward through the generator with its 
fin-like plate downwards, with an alternating semi-rotary motion given 
| to it, stirring the material as it moves along, and bringing fresh portions 
| to the heating surface. When any deposit or spent material has to be 
|removed, the rod, with its fin downwards, is pushed back through the 
| deposit to the end of the generator, so as to scrape together the deposit or 
| spent material, and bring it to the front end of the generator next the 
| stuffing-box. Here it is discharged through an opening into the chamber 
below. To the lower end of this chamber an ordinary stop-cock is at- 
| tached, through which the accumulated deposit is withdrawn when 
necessary. Thus, the process of stirring the material and removing the 
| deposit may be carried on whilst the apparatus is at work. 
The material for producing the gas is passed into the generator at one 
end—that generally opposite the stuffing-box. If liquid, it is dropped 
| through an ordinary inverted _—— if solid, it is run into an air- 
| tight vessel, standing upright, having two stop-cocks affixed to it, one at 





| stop-cock opening into it; the top cock is attached to a funnel above. 
| When the under stop-cock of this feeding apparatus is shut the upper 


‘one is opened, and a charge of material passed into it from the funnel. 


All or any 
portion of it is stirred up and drawn forward over the heating surface by 
the fin and hoe. When this portion is spent, it is discharged through the 
opening into the receiving-chamber at the front end of the generator, and 
fresh portions drawn forwards from the back. 

The gas when it comes from the generator passes through a pipe sur- 
rounded by a vessel of cold water, to prevent concretion, and to cond ‘nse 
any volatile oil that may come over; so that the condensed oil may fall 
into the discharge-chamber below. The gas may then be passed into an 
ordinary gasometer or other receptacle; but it is preferred to convey it to 
an apparatus further to condense and regulate the rate of formation and 
quantities of gas. It first enters the apparatus at the opening into an 
inner vessel, which is surrounded and covered by cold water held in an 
outer vessel, for further condensation. From this compartment of the 
apparatus, it passes up through a pipe standing above the surface of the 
water in the outer vessel into an inverted receiver standing over the 
water, like the holder of an ordinary gasometer. The rising and fall of 
the receiver are made to regulate the quantity of gas, by acting on the end 
of a lever connected to a stop-cock attached to the oil-can above. It is 
manifest that when the generator is properly heated—say to a cherry-red 
—the formation of gas will directly be as the quantity of hydrocarbonate 
material passed into the generator. The end of the lever (as the gas 
accumulates and.raises the receiver) is lifted with it, and is made to shut 
off the supply of oil when there is more gas generated than required; but 
when there is not.a:sufficient supply of gas, the recciver will fall, and 
carry the end of the lever with it, so as to open the stop-cock to admit a 
larger quantity. Thus the quantity of gas for burning is regulated with 
great accuracy, and requires no gasometer. 

In the gas-pipe leading from the generator, a deposit of charcoal and 








With i ificati d for dis- | : . ; 
With some minor modifications, these pumps may be adapted for dis- | may be incressed when more is soquired. 


each end—one above, the other below. This vessel, called a lock or | 
| feeder, is connected with the upper side of the generator by the under | 


and between the said plug and spindle, for detaching the same; fourth, in | 


other, thus providing the means by which a single lever is rendered | 
capable of first opening the tap or valve on the service-pipe, and then tip- | 


| or any other dispersing body. 


the water through the lateral projecting tube, which communicates with | 


1670.—Go.LpswortHy Gurney, of Bude, Cornwall, for “ Improvements | 





the valves be defective; and further, in combining with pumps—whether 
they be double or single-acting—a peculiar arrangement of valves. For 
this purpose, the inlet and outlet-valves are placed at or above the upper 
parts of the cylinders or chambers of the pumps; and the outlet-valves 
are arranged above the inlet-valves, which are placed in suitable boxes or 
compartments exterior of the cylinders or chambers, but connected with 
them by suitable passages, to admit of the valves being readily got at. 
The inlet and outlet-valves are arranged over the upper ends of the 
suction-pipes of the pumps. 


lamp-black will sometimes collect at its mouth. To remove this, a rod, 
with a scraper or fin attached to it, is made to pass through a stuffing-box 
through the pipe into the generator, similar to that before described as 
attached to the generator for removing the deposit that may collect in it. 
To condense any volatile oil or other matters that may pass with the gas 
when certain oils are used beyond the refrigerator above mentioned, it is | 





well sometimes to pass it through a worm standing in water like an ordi- || 


nary still, before passing it direct into the governor. 


: Male ‘ ‘| 

Another part of this invention relating to the application of artificial | 
light consists in the following arrangement :—A lamp, or other source of | 
artificial light, is placed in the focus of a parabolic reflector standing on | 


a level with its plane horizontal and its axis perpendicular. The radiated 
rays of light will be reflected directly upwards; and, if these rays are 


? 
made to impinge on a plane mirror standing at 45° with the horizon, they 
! 


will all be reflected horizontally. 1f it be required to sweep the horizon, 
the mirror must be revolved by an arm moving on a perpendicular axis. 


For all purposes not requiring the light to be seen at great distances, the | 
luminous rays may be made to impinge on a white ball, hemisphere, or | 
cone, made of canvass or sail-cloth, painted white with oxide of bismuth, | 
By this arrangement, the light may be | 


placed in the cabin of a ship, and the reflected rays pass upwards through 
an aperture, glazed or not, in the deck, undisturbed by storms of wind or || 
rain. It will be observed that the alteration of the perpendicular of the 
ship will very little interfere with the angles of dispersion from the 


p wi | 
white circle. |} 


The patentee states that an apparatus, twice the size of that shown in | 


the drawings, will supply sufficient gas for twenty Scotch jets, the light || 


from which is generally sufficient for a ship or ordinary dwelling, and it | 
The generator is generally || 
placed in an open fire, or, in cases where a large supply of gas is required, | 
three or four are placed in beds together, and heated by a reverberatory 
fire like ordinary coal-gas retorts. {| 
1675.—James Ler Norton, of* Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C., for | 

“Improvements in machinery for raising and forcing water.” Patent | 

dated June 5, 1862. | 
This invention is applicable to pumps where diaphragms or flexible par- | 
titions are employed, as well as to other forms of pumps; and consists in | 


applying the suction or induction-pipes, or inlet, at the upper part of the | 
cylinder or chamber within which the piston or diaphragm works; so that | 


the cylinder or chamber is at all times charged with water, even though | 





1692.—Grorce Rypitt, of 5, Wardrobe Place, London, E.C., architect, | 
for “‘An improved hydraulic pump or engine for raising liquids and | 
obtaining motive power ; also applicable for the ventilation of mines, and | 
other useful purposes.” Patent dated June 5, 1862. | 


This invention refers to an arrangement of machinery, apparatus, or means | 
relating to the application and employment of the principle of hydraulic | 
balance or equilibrium force, applied in various ways, and for various | 
purposes, to obtain motive power and equilibrium. It consists, first, of ; 
the balancing any quantity of water to be raised by hydraulic pressure, by 
the application of a second pipe or pipes detached from the rising-main, | | 
or attached to the rising-main, and brought down to act with its pressure | | 
upon a moveable body, such as a ram, piston, or plunger; second, in the | 
separation, in various ways, of the rising-main and the balance-syphon 
hydraulic-pipe with a distance-piece, so that a division is formed accord- | 
ing to the stroke required betwixt the two pipes; third, in the application | 
and use of a piston, ram, or plunger, made to work in various ways and 

| forms, betwixt the rising-main and the balance-syphon hydraulic-pipe ; 
fourth, in forming a communication with the pump-piston in the rising- | 
main and the piston, ram, or plunger, working in the balance-syphon 


| hydraulic-pipe, by means of a solid hollow piston-rod working through 


;, The upper stop-cock is then shut and the under one opened, when the | 
charge falls out of the lock into the generator at the end. 





stuffing-boxes ; and, fifth, in the application of a branch-pipe extending 
from the rising-main to the balance-syphon hydraulic-pipe, with a tap or 
valve, so that the communication betwixt the two pipes is cut off. | 


1718.—Joun Keetine, of Reading, Berks, for ‘* Improvements in appa- 
ratus for the manufacture of gas.” Patent dated June 9, 1862. 1| 


This invention relates to the construction of apparatus which by slight 

modifications may be made applicable to the manufacture of gas upon a | 
large scale, but which is better adapted for small or portable gas appa- | 
ratus. 
material, divided into three principal chambers; the first serving as a 

tar-cistern ; the second as a condenser; and the third as a purifier. The | 
carbonization of the coal or other gas-making material being effected in | 
the ordinary manner: the hot gas is conveyed by a pipe into the first | 
chamber, where, upon entering an enlarged space and meeting with the | 
comparatively cold tar, liquor, or water contained in the bottom, the | 


It consists of an oblong box, made of cast-iron or other suitable | 


temperature of the gas is considerably lowered, the consequence of which || 
is, that much of its tar and ammoniacal liquor is there deposited. As, | | 
however, it is not sufficiently cooled to enter the purifier at once, it! 
passes on by a pipe into the second chamber, the upper part of which is | 
subdivided into a number of secondary wedge-shaped compartments, 
communicating with each other, the inlet to each being larger than the 
outlet in the proportion of two to one, so that when the gas enters the 
first compartment it enters freely ; but, as it makes its exit, the outlet 
being smaller than the inlet, its passage is retarded; and as this same | 
action occurs every time it passes into a fresh compartment, it is thereby | | 
compelled to linger while passing over the cooling surfaces of the con- || 
denser and water contained therein, and by this means is made to deposit ; 
more completely the remaining tar and ammonia hitherto held in suspen- | | 
sion. The peculiar unsteady motion given by the hydraulic main to || 
the gas, and by it transmitted to the water, is here taken advantage of, | 
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and assists in the more effectual separation of these impurities. An 
important feature in these improvements is, that whatever deposit takes 
place in the condenser, almost the whole of it will fall to the bottom, from 


up is thus removed. 

The gas being sufficiently cooled now enters by a pipe into the puri- 
fier, where it is freed by lime, oxide of iron, or other purifying agent, 
from its sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and other impurities. 
From thence it passes off by another pipe to the gasholder. 

In addition to the ordinary water-lute for the cover of the purifier, and 
for the greater security of making gas on shipboard, or other situations in 
| which by the oscillation of the vessel the water might be ejected, it is 

intended to form the bottom of the cover with a flange, between which 
| and the bottom of the lute an india-rubber packing is to be placed, and 
the whole secured so as to form a gas-tight joint, by means of cross-bars 
;and screws. And, as oxide of iron is the most suitable material known 
for the purification of gas manufactured in such situations, from its pro- 
perty of being revivified by communication with the atmosphere, it is 





air may be blown whenever revivification is necessary, such pipe having 
a cock at bottom, and to be charged with water when not in use. The 
removal of the cover of the purifier may be thus dispensed with. 

In order to prevent the accumulation of liquid in the second chamber 
to an inconvenient height, an overflow-pipe is attached thereto, which 


of a syphon, which, while allowing any superfluous liquid to flow oil, is 
effectually closed against the gas. Another syphon serves as an over- 
flow-pipe for tar and ammoniacal liquor. On the top of the second cham- 
ber there is an orifice through which it is filled with water, and is fitted 
with a serew-plug. Cocks are also attached to draw off the liquids con- 
tained in the first and second chambers. 

Should it be deemed desirable to take out the whole of the ammonia 


water contained in the middle chamber, but in such case it will be neces- 





the action of the acid. 

|| The patentee observes that he does not confine himself to the precise 
| details or arrangements described or referred to, but what he claims as 
| novel is the construction of that part of the apparatus referred to as the 
| second chamber, substantially as herein set forth. 


| APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
| 5320.—Joun Rosert Brecxon, of Darlington, Durham, accountant and 
{| colliery manager, and Tuomas Dove.as, of Peases West Colliery, 
| 
{ 

| 





Crook, Durham, colliery viewer, for ‘‘ Jmprovements in the manufac- 


communicates with the first chamber into which it descends in the form | 


‘whence it may be drawn off; all chance of the gas-way becoming choked | 


| proposed to connect a goose-necked pipe with the purifier, through which | 


from the gas, sulphuric or other suitable acid may be mixed with the | 


sary to line the interior with lead, or other material capable of resisting | 


ture of jire-bricks and other articles usually made from fire-clay.”’ | 


‘| Dee, 11, 1862. 


|| 3334.—Samver Fox, of Stockbridge Works, Deepcar, near Sheffield, | 


} 
|; the manufacture of gas, and also in purifying gas.”’ Dec. 12, 1862. 
| anes : 

'3353.—Joun M‘Innes, of Liverpool, Lancashire, and Exisax Freeman 
Prentiss, of Birkenhead, Cheshire, for “* Improvements in the distilla- 


! . . . . . 
|| tion and treatment of petroleum, and other like oils, to obtain products | 


therefrom, and in the apparatus to be used therefor, parts of which can 
be applied for distilling other liquids.’’ Dec. 16, 1862. 

3361.—Joun Lovis Wittram Tuvupicuum, of Kensington, Middlesex, 

|| doctor of medicine, for ‘* Improvements in collecting human excreta, 

| and in the apparatus and means employed therein.” Deve. 16, 1862. 

| 3368.—Coreman Derniss, of the firm of Jonas Defries and Sons, Hounds- 

‘| ditch, in the City of London, manufacturer, for ‘* Improvements in the 

| manufacture or construction of lamps.” Dec. 17,1862. , 

'3371.—Joun Ramsgorrom and Grorcr Hackrne, of Accrington, Lanca- 
shire, machinists, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery or apparatus for 
measuring and registering the flow of water and other fuids.’’ Dee, 
17, 1862. 

3372.—James Tuorne, of Cardington Street, Hampstead Ro2d, London, 
for ‘* Improvements in apparatus for regulating the flow of gas to 
burners.”’ Dec. 17, 1862. 

3375.—Fépor pe Wytpt, of Great College Street, Camden Town, Lon- 
don, for ‘* The protection and preservation of lead surfaces exposed to 
the action of water, and for the protection of such surfaces from decom- 

|| position by atmospheric action.”” A communication. Dec. 17, 1862. 

! 


i 
| 
{ 
| 
' 
j 
( 
( 
; 
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, $380.—Wiii1am Crarx, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., for 
‘* Improvements in holders for lamps, candles, and other lights.” A 
| communication. Dec. 17, 1862. 

|| 3391.—Josern Lonotann, of Landport, Hampshire, for ‘‘ Improvements 
|| in street-lamps.”’ Dec. 18, 1862. 

|'3412.—Joun M‘Lxan, of Broxburn, Linlithgowshire, N.B., manufac- 
1 


i] 
! 
' 
j 
| 

Fy 

i] 
{ 

i 
H 

' 

i! 


| turing chemist, for ‘‘ Improved apparatus or arrangements for obtaining 
oil and other products from shale, and the like bituminous minerals.’’ 


! 
i} Dee. 22, 1862. 
|| 3427.—Grores Hasettine, of 12, Southampton Buildings, London, for 
|| ** Improvements in the mode of, and apparatus for, converting petro- 
|| leum or coal-oil into gas for lighting and heating, the said improve. 
|| ments being especially applicable to lamps and stoves.’’ A communi- 
| cation. Dec. 23, 1862. 
GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 
2912.—Wirtum CrarK, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., for 
** Tinprovements in apparatus for ascertaining and recording the speed and 
|| distance travelled by vehicles, the flow and quantity of water, and other 
analogous purposes.’ A communication. Oct. 29, 1862. 


| 
| 


3151.—Ronert Hawtnorn and Winit1am Hawruory, both of Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, engineers, for ‘* Improvements in 
pump-valves.”’ Nov, 24, 1862. 

3185.—Wiiuram Crarx, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., for “ Jm- 
provements in gas-burners.”” A communication. Nov. 27, 1862. 





Yorkshire, for “‘ Improvements in retorts and apparatus employed for | 


3220.—Witt1am Crark, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., for “ An 
improved apparatus applicable as a pump, water-meter, hydraulic motor, 
or @ steam-engine,”’ A communication. Dec. 1, 1862. 

3245.—Witt1am Henry Browne, of 29, Alwyne Road, Canonbury, 
London, N., for “‘ Improvements in gas-stoves.” Dec. 3, 1862. 

3253.—Freperick Danret Dexr, of Liverpool, Lancashire, chemist, 


and Tuomas Cummincs Grnson, of Ramsey, Isle of Man, gentleman, || 


for ‘* Improved means and apparatus, whereby petroleum and other oils 
and hydrocarbons can be safely carried and stored.” Dec. 4, 1862. 


3320.—Joun Roxsert Brecxon, of Darlington, Durham, accountant and | 


colliery manager, and Tuomas Doveras, of Peases West wees 
Crook, Durham, colliery viewer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufa 
ture of fire-bricks and other articles usually made from fire-clay.”’ 
Dec. 11, 1862. f 

3334.—Samven Fox, of Stockbridge Works, Deepcar, near Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, for “ Improvements in retorts and apparatus employed for 
the manufacture of gas, and also in purifying gas.’’ Dec. 12, 1862, 


3353.—Joun M‘Innzs, of Liverpool, Lancashire, and Ex1wan FREEMAN || 


Prentiss, of Birkenhead, Cheshire, for ‘* Jmprovements in the distilla- | 
tion and treatment of petroleum, and other like oils, to obtain products | 
therefrom, and in the apparatus to be used therefor, parts of which can 
be applied for distilling other liquids.” Dec. 16, 1862. 

3371.—James Tuorne, of Cardington Street, Hampstead Road, London, 
for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for regulating the flow of gas to 
burners.’’ Dec. 17, 1862. 

3372.—Joun Ramsnotrom and Grorce Hacxine, of Accrington, Lan- 
cashire, machinists, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery, or apparatus for 
measuring and registering the flow of water and other fluids.” Dee. || 
17, 1862. 





NOTICES TO PROCEED. 
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2170.—E sau Freeman Prentiss, of Birkenhead, Cheshire, chemist, and | 
Rosert Apam Roxzexrtson, of Liverpool, Lancashire, brewers and dis- | 
tillers’ engineer, for “‘ Improvements in obtaining products from rock | 
oil, coal, coal-tar, and other like mineral substances, in a more or less 
pure and deodorized state, and in the apparatus to be used therefor, and 
which is also applicable to distillation in general.” July 31, 1862. | 

2212. F rancots Henry Marr: Come Damtens CuEvarier bE Fenis | 
DE Lacomng, of Paris, gentleman, for “ Improvements in the means of || 
lighting towns cr other localities, and of ventiluting, warming, and | | 
providing the same with water.” Aug. 7, 1862. 1 

2233.—ArEexis Jran Moreau, chemist, and Apotrui&é Ernest Racon,! 
gentleman, both of Bernhard Street, Russell Square, London, for * Jm-| | 
provements in the mode of, and apparatus for, treating bituminous 
and carbonaceous substances, for the purpose of obtaining the various | 
products, volatile, liquid and solid, which they contain, and also in the ' 
treatment and application of such products.”’ Aug. 9, 1862. | 

2234.—Arexis Jean Moreav, chemist, and ApotpHr Ernest Racoy, || 
gentleman, both of Bernhard Street, Russell Square, London, for ‘* Jm- 
provements in the manufacture of gas and coke.’’ Aug. 9, 1862. | 

2300.—Anne Snerarp, of 55, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, for 
** Improvements in obtaining light, and in apparatus connected there- 
with,” Aug. 15, 1862. | 

2313.—Freperic Barnett, of 164, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, late of 230, ' 
Oxford Street, London, for ‘‘ An improved lamp or lantern for street- 
lighting and other purposes.” Aug. 18, 1862. 


| 2321.—Vicrortn Fiorentin CueN"t, of 182, Rue d’Allemagne, Paris, 





engineer,’ for ‘* An improved self-acting apparatus for supplying boilers 
with water, applicable also to the raising and to the measuring of 
liquids.”’ Aug. 19, 1862. | 
2390.—E.izarnetH Lacuenat, of Little James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, widow and executrix of Louis Lachenal, of Little James 
Street, aforesaid, deceased, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas-meters.”" Aug. | 
28, 1862. | 
2457.—Wi111am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, for 
“ Improvements in lamps.’’ A communication. Sept. 5, 1862. 
2484.—Jones Saunpers, of 7, Morden Place, Lewisham Road, in the 
Co. of Kent, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in lamps.” Sept. 10, 1862. | 
3066.—Epmunp Saati Catuets, of Shrewsbury, Shropshire, for ‘‘ Jm- 
provements in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas.” Nov. 14,; 
1862. | 
3157.—Joun Mou te, of 15, Seabright Place, Hackney Road, London, | 
N.E., manufacturing chemist, for “‘.4n improved method of deodorizing 
mineral oils and hydrocarbons,” Novy. 25, 1862. 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
2871.—Frank Crarke Hi11s, “‘ Improvements in means, end appara- 
ratus for purifying gas, and in the preparation and treatment of 
oxides of iron to be used in such purification, or fur vther purposes,”’ 
Dec. 17, 1859. 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 

BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF | 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
2792.—Jacaves Exipat De Manec, * Certain improvements in water | 
closets.” Dec. 11, 1855. | 
2797.—Joun Henry Jounson, ‘‘ An improved apparatus for discovering 
the leakage or escape of gas.’ A communication. Dec, 11, 1855. ! 
2820.—Joun Henry Jounson, “ Improvements in apparatus for con-| 
taining and distributing aériform fluids under pressure.” A commu-| 
nication. Dec, 18, 1855. ii 
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2821.—Joux Henry Jonson, ** Improvements in apparatus for con- 
taining compressed air or gases, and in the application of the same to 

_.the obtainment of motive power.” A communication. Dec. 13, 1855. 

2866.—Epwarp Davies Jonn Muse Syenrs, and Cuartes Humrrey, 
** Improvements in distilling resi: , bituminous, fatty, and oily 
matters, and in the treatment of certain products therefrom,’ Dec. 
18, 1855. 











egal tuntelliqence. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
SaturpDay, Dec. 20. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Woon.) 
WOOD AND SALISBURY ¥. MAXWELL. 


Sir H. Carrxs (with whom was Mr. JoLLirFE), who appeared on the part 
of the plaintifis, moved for an injunctiou to restrain the defendants from 
carrying on the business of the manufacture of oil or grease at their works 
situated at Saltney, in the county of Flint, near to the city.of Chester. The 
motion, was instituted by the Attorney-General at the relation of William 
Wood and Enoch Gibbon Salisbury, on behalf of themselves and the inhabit- 
ants of the township of Saltney and its neighbourhood. The defendants were 
William Charles, and Benjamin Maxwell. The learned counsel moved upon 
nine separate affidavits, most of which he read at length. The first was 
from Henry Leiheby, M.A., Doctor of Philosophy, Professor of Chemistry at 
the London Hospital, and Medical Officer of Health for the City of London. 
In this affidavit Dr. Letheby said:—“On Saturday, the 6th of December 
instant, I visited the works of the defendants, at Saltney, near Chester, and 
was accompanied on my visit by,several gentleman of the neighbourhood— 
namely, by Mr. Salisbury, who has a house in the — of the works; 
by Mr. Wood, whose iron-works are contiguous; and by Mr. H. W. Ford, 
who is the manager of the Great Western Railway Works at Chester. The 
works of the defendants stand at a very short distance from the village of 
Saltney, which has, as 1am informed, between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants, 
and some of the cottages are not more than 200 yards therefrom. The 
defendant’s works stand on about one or one and ahalf acre of land. 
There is no roof over the boilers or stills, and the effluvia from the pro- 
cesses pass ircely into the air. The operations which are now carried on 
there are of the iollowing kinds:—First, Canadian rock-oil. The worst 
species of rock-petroleum is distilled for the products, viz., spirit, railway 
oil, and grease, The distillatiun is effected in two large stills, each capable 
of holding about 50 barrels. 1 saw these two stillsat work. The heat was 
applied by an unguarded fire to the bottom of the still, and not by the in- 
termedium of steam. In the first part of the process a large quantity of 
gas or uncondensable vapour escapes, much of which passes into the 
atmosphere, rendering it yery offensive and unwholesome. The spirit and 
oil are collected in underground tanks, which are but imperfectly covered, 
and which had, as the manager informed me, only recently been covered at 
all, The spirit and oil are further clarified by means of oil of vitriol, added 
to them in a very Jarge mixing vat; and, during this part of the process, 
offensive gases are evolved. I ascertained, also, from the defendant, Ben- 
jamin Maxwell, that the refuse vitriol was not discharged by a drain into 
any common drain or sewer, but was allowed to soak into the ground. 
This, in my opinion, is a most objectionable proceeding, as the vitriol must 
have a tendency to pollute the springs, wells, and water-courses of the 
district. I was informed by the defendant, Benjamin Maxwell, that the 
average working was about 50 barrels of Canadian rock-oil a day, and I 
saw preparations being made for the construction of two additional stills, 
which would enable the defendants to increase the quantity distilled to 100 
barrels a day. The second operation is the manufacture of railway grease. 
This is effected by mixing the residue of the rock-oil distillations with 
blubber and a variety of offensive greasy substances. The mixture, 
amounting to half a ton at the least, is evaporated, in large open boilers, 
until it acquires the necessary consistence. This process was not in opera- 
tion at the time of my visit; but, I saw seven of these boilers, each capable 
of containing more than 1000 gallons, all of which are, as I believe, used for 
this purpose. Some of the grease was still left in several of the boilers, and 
on examination I found it to be a very offensive-smelling material; and 1 
believe, from my knowledge of its properties, that when it is heated and 
boiled in the open boilers, it must evolve a large quantity of very offensive 
vapours. I have had very large experience in the examination of American 
and Canadian rock-oils. I was consulted by the fire insurance companies 
of London in respect of the storeage of them, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they could be safely stored or distilled in the metropolis; and the 
result of my examinations led to the passing of an Act of Parliament pro- 
hibiting their storeage, except in very peculiar circumstances and under very 
stringent precautions. Having such knowledge and experience, I am able 
to say,and do say, that the processes as they are now conducted at the defen- 
dants works are dangerous, offensive, and unwholesome; dangerous, on ac- 
count of the inflammability of the vapours at very low temperature ; offensive, 
by reason of the very disagreeable smell of the products; and unwholesome, 
from their nauseating effects, and the tendency to produce pain in the head 
and other disorders in those whs inhale them. Of all the varieties of rock- 
oil at present in commerce, the Canadian reock-oi!, as distilled at the defen- 
dants works, is the most offensive; and it requires the most careful 
management, and the most perfect apparatus to conduct the process with 
safety, and without annoyance to the neighbourhood. The process as it is 
now conducted at the defendants works is without any p «ution or care. 
The uncondensable vapours pass freely into the atmosp! ere, and no pre- 
caution whatever is taken to prevent hom becoming an annoyance to the 
neighbourhood. In point of fact, the works are wholly unfit for the pro- 
cesses which are there carried on. I directed my attention to the situation 
of houses and works in the neighbourhood of the defendants premises, and 
I have no doubt whatever that the offensive vapours escaping from the de- 
fendants works must be an annoyance to those who are living in such 
houses, and are employed at such works.” The next affidavit of import- 
ance was that made by one of the plaintiffs, Enoch Gibbon Salisbury, Esq., of 
Glen Aber, within the liberties of the city of Chester. He stated that he 
was the owner of a house called Glen Aber, which he had recently built at 
considerable cost, and of several acres of land adjoining. His house was 
situated contiguous to the works of the defendants. Prior to the 22nd of 
July last, the defendant, William Charles Maxwell, carried on business alone 
at works on the site of those now occupied by the defendants. The manu- 
facture of oil and grease was there carried on, and occasional annoyance 
was experienced. A fire occurred on the premises on the night of the 22nd 
of last July, which was said at the time to have been cansed by some petro- 











leum having been incautiously stored in the works. Since the fire the 
works had been rebuilt, and business was now carried on there by the de- 
fendants. About the middle of last;month, the nuisance arising from the 
works became very perceptible at Glen Aber. During the night of the 19th 
of November a very strong and offensive smell filled the house. It pro- 
duced sickness, and all the members of the family were more or less 
affected by it. On the following day the smell was again per- 
ceived outside the house. Mr. Salisbury went to the works, and saw 
the defendant, William Charles Maxwell, who admitted that the 





smell had been very bad on the previous day; but asserted that it had | 
then ceased, which was not the case. Mr. Salisbury told him that he should | 
take proceedings to abate the nuisance, if it continued; to which he replied 
that “he could not help it,” and that “he must carry on his business.” The 
nuisance was most felt at Glen Aber, when the wind blew from the north- | 
west. On the 24th of November, it was found exceedingly bad along the 
turnpike-road leading from Chester to Northop, at a point almost due south | 
of the defendants works. ‘The nuisance had become by this time so great,’ 
and was so generally complained of in the neigbhourhood that a meeting of 
the inhabitants was held on the evening of Thursday, the 27th of November 
last, at which Mr. Salisbury was present, and took part in the proceedings. | 
Several persons addressed the meeting, and testified to the offensive cha-| 
racter of the emanations from the defendants works. They described its 
effects upon them to be similar to those produced on the family at Glen 
Aber; and it was determined that steps should be taken inthe matter. The! 
defendant, Mr. Benjamin Maxwell, was present at the meeting. He admit- | 
ted that there was great cause for the complaints; and stated that the nui-| 
sance could not be abated unless the works were altered, which, he said, | 
the defendants intended to have done; and, in the meantime, he romised | 
that the nuisance should not recur. Notwithstanding this promise, how-| 
ever, the nuisance was as bad on Saturday, the 25th of November, as it had 
been before; and it still continued. Mr. Salisbury concluded his affidavit 
by stating that if the defendants continued to werk as_ heretofore, his 
dwelling-house would become quite uninhabitable, as the effects of the nui- | 
sance upon himself and his family would drive them away frem it; and thus 
its value, and that of any other in the neighbourhood, would become very 
much depreciated. The next affidavit was from Mr. William Thompson, the 
manager of the Dee Iron-Works, belonging to the plaintiff, Mr. Wood. These 
works were situated in that part of Saltuey which was in the county of 
Flint. They were almost due south of the works of the defendants; and 
about three hundred men were employed at them; whereas, only five or six 
men were employed at the defendants works. On several days, during the 


month of November last, the men employed at the iron-works complained | 
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greatly of the nuisance arising from the distillation at the defendants works; | 


and many of them had been affected with headache and sickness caused 
thereby. He (Mr. Thompson) had been similarly atfected: he had laboured 
under head-ache, pains in the eyes, and sickness, to such an extent as to 
impair his appetite. His family had also been afiected in a like man- 
ner. His house became at times filled with the offensive smell; and 
during the night, in the bed-rooms, it was sometimes hardly endurable. 
The next affidavit was from Mr. William Hignett, of Sealand House, in the 


liberties of the city of Chester, and on the opposite of the river Dee to | 


Saltney. This gentleman said that, since the defendants commenced their 
operations at their newly-restored premises last summer he, his family, and 
all his neighbours had suffered very much from the offensive smell. The 
smell produced sickness and headache. 
on the side where ke lived, there was a cop, which was a favourite walk of 
the inhabitants of Chester and neighbourhood. 
fendants works, when the wind blew towards the cop, was most offensive, 
and persons frequenting it for air and exercise, were much annoyed by it. 
When the wind blew in the direction of his house, the smell filled the apart- 
ments, and remained in them for a considerable length of time. On the 
night of the 17th instant, it was most offensive, causing great annoyance 
to his family, and disturbing their sleep. John Bridgwater deposed that he 
was a smith in the employ of the plaintiff, Mr. Wood, at the Dee Iron 
Works. He had been employed there for the last 13 or 14 years, and 
during that time had only had one or two days illness. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber last, he smelt a most offensive vapour, which proceeded from the works 
of the defendants. It affected him greatly, producing nausea and sickness. 
Diarrhoea ensued on the 20th, and continued on the 21st, about the middle 
of which day, his eyes became swollen, and a sort of film came over them. 
He could distinctly trace the sickness to the effects of the offensive smell, and 
the nauseous taste produced in the mouth to the nuisance arising from the 
defendants works. He was not well yet. Many of his fellow-workmen were 
more or less affected. If the nuisance continued, he should, however 
reluctantly, have to leave Mr. Wood's employment, and others of the 
men would be compelled to leave, also. The smells from the defendants 
works still continued without mitigation. Then there was an affidavit 
from Mr. Henry William Ford, the general superintendent of the carriage 
and waggon works of the Great Western Railway Company, situate within 
the liberties of the city of Chester, near the Saltney Station, on the Shrews- 
bury and Chester line of railway, at which works about 300 men are 
employed. These works were within about 500 yards of those belong- 
ing to the defendants. The offensive smells arising from the works of the 
latter, and particularly from the use of the petroleum in the manufacture 
carried on there, had produced such a feeling of sickness and nausea in 
him that it had at times almost disabled him from discharging his ordinary 
duties, 
with something most offensive, which could be tasted in the mouth. The 
men at the Great Western Company’s Works had complained of it: they | 
were made ill, and almost incapacitated from work. There was a similar 
affidavit from Mr, James Knox, the superintendent of the men employed 
on the Wharves of the Great Western Company, at Saltney, who said that 
the men could not frequently be got to work properly, they were suffering 
so much from the effects of the smell, and that that smell was occasioned 
by the petroleum, casks of which he had seen deposited at the defendants 
works. 


and had obliged his wife, daughters, and customers frequently to complain. 
The last affidavit was from Mr. Isaac Jones, of Saltney, a shopkeeper and 
postman, who proved that complaints of the offensive nature of the smell 
were te | constantly made to him on going his rounds through the dis-| 
trict. Under those circumstances, the injunction was now sought for. 

After hearing the application at great length, 

His Honour, in delivering judgment, said, the defendants to have until 
the 81st of December to file their affidavits in answer, and upon an under- 
taking to file them by such date, and to deliver copies of them to the soli- 
citors for the plaintiffs in Chester, this motion to stand over until the first 
Seal Day in Hilary Term, with liberty to apply meanwhile, after the 31st 
of December, to the Vacation Jadge. 








Along the bank of the river Dee, || 


The smell from the de- | 


The atmosphere, on such occasions, seemed to be impregnated | 


John Jones, the landlord of the Neptune Inn, at Saltney, deposed | 
that the offensive vapour had caused the bread in his house to taste of it, || 
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Miscellaneous News. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Ciry Court or Sewers, GuiLpHALL, Dec. 16. 

At the usual Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners, held this day—Mr. 
De Jersey in the chair— 

A numerous deputation attended from the parish of St. Benet Shere-hog 
and presented a memorial, in which they prayed the commission to remove 
the carburators from the public lamps, and that the old 5-feet burners be 
replaced. 

he CHAIRMAN inquired (after the reading of the memorial), whether the 
deputation had any statement to make? 

Ir. GALE, one of the memorialists, said they simply wished to urge its 
prayer upon the attention of the court, as they felt that the streets and 
lanes of the City were quite unsafe for persons to travel through at night, 
in consequence of the miserable condition of the public lamps. Not only 
were the lights of the most feeble description, but the shadow cast by the 
carburators upon the pavement was so great that two persons could conceal 
themselves by standing close against the lamp-column. 

The CuHatrMAN asked, whether the defective lighting was attributed 
solely to the carburators? 

Mr. GALE said most certainly it was; and the deputation wished spe- 
cially to direct attention to the dark shadows thrown by the carburators, 
and which made the lamp-column a piace of concealment for suspicious 
characters, as the inspectors of police could testify. 

Mr. GeorGE, a solicitor of Size Lane, said that, as one of the inhabitants 
of the parish now represented before the commission, he fully corroborated 
the statements which had been made. But he wished to add that the supply 
of gas generally was so deficient, that, in the event of a fogey day, both 
himself and clerks were unable to obtain the light required from the gas- 
burners, and were obliged to resort to candles. Whether, as he had heard 
it asserted, the gas companies were in the habit of pumping air into their 
pipes, and supplying that instead of gas, he was unable to state, but cer- 
tainly the lighting of his neighbourhood was most disgraceful. 

The CuHairMAN said the last speaker seemed to attribute the evil to a 
deficient supply of gas rather than to the use of the carburators. 

Mr. GeorGE said, no doubt, the deficient supply of gas was the primary 
cause; but, with reference to the carburators, he would observe, that he did 
not know to whom the merit of that invention was due. The general 
notion as to the proper construction of lamps was, that they should be made 
to cast as much light around them as possible, and reflectors were often 
used for the purpose; but, where the carburators were put up, it seemed as 
if the object was to prevent the light shining. 

The Cuarrman said the speaker could hardly suppose that that was the 
intention. 

Mr. Grorce said he was not speaking of intentions, but of the actual re- 
sult; and it was this of which the deputation complained; because, although 
as ratepayers of the City, they were charged pretty heavily for the public 
lighting, the streets were in a most gloomy state after sunset ; and imme- 
diately under the lamps it was sometimes impossible to see your hand 
before you. The inhabitants felt that in these dark lanes and thorough- 
fares it was not safe for persons who had valuable property about them to 
travel at night, and therefore they earnestly appealed to the commission to 
take the matter into their serious consideration, and resort to the old 
method of lighting the lamps. 

Another Member of the Dervration said he fully endorsed the state- 
ments which had been made. The cry of “stop thief" was frequently 
heard in the neighbourhood, and the darkness of the streets favoured the 
escape of the delinquent. He had himself experienced the want of a proper 
supply of gas, when obliged to resort to artificial light during the daytime. 
From whatever cause the deficiency arose he was unable to explain, but 
certainly the inhabitants were much worse off in this respect than formerly. 

A number of questions were put by the commissioners to the deputation, 
who stated, in reply, that the feebleness of the light in the public lamps was 
not confined to the period immediately after lighting, but was constant 
through the night; and that the result of the general gloom was that fre- 
quent indecencies occurred in some of the by-streets, rendering it most objec- 
tionable for respectable females to pass throngh them. The flame from the 
burners instead of being, as formerly, three or four inches in width, was now 
reduced to about two; and that, in their opinion, the consumption of gas by 
them was not more than a couple of feet per hour. 

Dr. ABRAHAM asked how long the want of sufficient light for private 
consumption had been experienced? 

Mr. GALE said about four months. 

Dr. ABRAHAM said it was the first time that any complaint had been 
made to the commissioners on that subject. 

Mr. GeorGe said: At the Carron warehouse complaints were made of the 
lights going out; and also at the Fleece tavern, where the flame in the 
burners would suddenly go down till it was only half an inch in height. 

Deputy Lozr: So that persons cannot see to drink their glass of grog? 

Mr. GrorGe said he was not able to say whether such a calamity had 
|ever occurred. Certainly, the supply of gas in the daytime was not so good 
now as it was two or three years ago. by 80 per cent.; and at night, gene- 
lrally speaking, it was not so good by 30 per cent. 
| The deputation having retired. . 

Deputy Lorr said, he was very sorry to see these “dead lights” again 
hoisted. It was only last Tuesday that an influential deputation from the 
parish of St. Mary-le-Bow attended with a similar complaint to the present, 
and the cry was, “ still they come.” This would be the case so long as the 
infatuation continued in the commission respecting the carburetting sys- 
tem. It was a perfect failure; and it was time the commission had done 
with it. He moved—“ That the memorial be referred to the General Pur- 
poses Committee to examine and report.” 

Dr. ABRAHAM said, he would second the motion, but could not second 
one word that had falien from his worthy friend, the deputy. Indeed, if 
the court wanted evidence that the carburettingsystem had not been fairly 
dealt with, they might gather it from the remarks of the gentleman who 
had attended to present the memorial. The reason that system had not 
‘fully answered was, that a proper supply of gas had never been given. In 
;every instance where sufficient gas had been obtained, the system had suc- 
ceeded; and he was confident it would continue to do so. Probably, the 
deputation were not aware that the practice of the gas companies fully 
accounted for all that they had stated. When the lamps were first lighted, 
there was a certain pressure of gas inthe mains; but hour after hour from 
that time until midnight the pressure was diminished; and they would be 
surprised to learn that at twelve or one o'clock in the morning the pressure 
was not so great by two-thirds as it was at five or six o’clock in the evening 
This would at once account for the lights burning dim at that time. The 














| on the 18th ult, it was referred to consider a letter from Dr. Letheby, respecting the 


fault was entirely with the gas company, and not with this court. Of! 
course the commission would be glad to do every thing they possibly could 
to prevent such eo as those complained of, but they were not re- 
sponsible for them. He regretted that Dr. Letheby was not present to hear 
the statements which had been made, because it was a fact that, as the 
examiner of gas, Dr. Letheby had reported, from time to time, that the 
Great Central Company had furnished a fair average supply of gas, and 
that during the last twelve months the illuminating power was very satis- 
factory. He (Dr. Abraham) was therefore at a loss to imagine from what 
cause the complaints just made had arisen. Dr. Letheby was one of the 
most eminent experimental chemists in London, and they would be slow to 
believe that he had made any mistake in the testings which he had made 
of the company’s gas. It would be necessary that bis attention should be 
called to the subject, because it was not to be ss that respectable 
citizens like those comprising the deputation would make random state- 
ments respecting it. They must know that, instead of the gas being worse 
than formerly, its illuminating power ought to have been much higher 
during the last twelve months; and that the Legislature had actually per- 
mitted the company to charge a higher price in consideration of the require- 
ment imposed upon them to furnish a better article than hitherto. He 
therefore had pleasure in seconding the motion, because he felt the com- 
plaint was one which should be inquired into. The deputation could not 
for a moment suppose that the commission had any other interest than to 
see that the citizens were furnished with an adequate light in the public 
lamps. They had taken up the carburetting system, because, after experi- 
ments made by their engineer and chemist, they believed that they could 
secure a better illuminating power with a less consumption of gas, and that 
thus they could save the pockets of the ratepayers. If they had a reason- 
able and fair chance of effecting these objects, it was their duty to endeavour 
to obtain them; and, having taken up the system, they would not be justi- 
fied in abandoning it until they found that it was a failure. 

Deputy Lott: So it is. 

Dr. ABRAHAM said, there might have been cases in which the lights were 
not so good as formerly, but that was no proof that, if properly dealt with, 
the system would not answer. To show that it was a failure, his worthy 
friend must be prepared to prove that at least the 3 cubic feet of gas per hour 
which they paid for had been honestly and continuously supplied; that the 
naphtha used was of the best quality, and that the lamps had been pro- 
perly attended to. Until this was done, he should certainly not accept his 
dictum that the system was a failure. 

Deputy Lort, in reply, said, that an evidence of the failure of the car- 
buretting system was afforded him on the previous night. In passing the 
Queen's Hotel, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, he saw two lamps at the entrance ; 
the one having the ugly tin canister attached, and casting a gloomy shade 
all round ; the other having the old 5-feet burner, and giving a most bril- 
liant and effective light. The last speaker had said that he relied upon the 
opinion of Dr. Letheby, and for that gentleman he (Deputy Lott) had the 
greatest respect, but having himself studied chemistry in his youth, he 
knew something of the nature of combustible gases. He believed that the 
principle upon which the carburetting system was based was a bad one, and 
he would like to have some other chemist consulted upon the subject. Dr. 
Abraham, as a physician of eminence, must know, and the fact was un- 
deniable, that doctors frequently, differed, and he would not, therefore, be 
surprised to hear him say that he should like some other opinion than Dr. 
Letheby’s about this new invention. It was desirable they should know 
whether the talked-of amalgamation between the naphtha and the gas in the 
burner could be relied upon totake place in an agreeable and pleasant man- 
ner, so as to ensure an efficient light ; or whether they were to be exposed 
continually to their disagreement, resulting in the knocking of the lamps 
to*pieces. 

Dr. ABRAHAM: I thought there had been only one solitary instance of | 
that kind. 

Deputy Lorr said, there had been several; and he was afraid there would 
be more. In conclusion, he called upon the commission not to be so infatuated 
in favour of this system, but to call in additional advice on the subject. It 
was a matter of great importance to the citizens of London to be well 
lighted in these critical times of robbery with violence; they paid well for | 
it, and the commission ought to see that they had it. He wished to give | 
fair play to every system which promised to be of service to the public; but, | 
after the experience they had had, he should take every opportunity that, 
was afiorded him of urging upon the court to abandon this system, which 
was so complete a failure. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 

The CuatrMan, addressing the deputation, said the subject of their me- | 
morial would be thoroughly inquired into. The commission felt it their 
duty, as it was at all times their pleasure, to attend to the complaints of the | 
inhabitants of the City. The question of the supply of gas was one to, 
which they had given very serious consideration, and which had been to} 
them a source of deep anxiety. The carburetting system was introduced | 
about twelve months ago, and they had endeavoured to give it a fair trial, but | 
they had not had the opportunity of doing so, from circumstances over 
which they had no control. They hoped, however, in a short time, that | 
they should be able to give it a fair trial. Certainly, the reports of their 
own officers proved that there had been as much cause to complain of defec- 
tive lighting in the lamps which had not the carburators attached as in! 
those which had. Those reports also showed that the public had not had | 
that supply of gas which they ought to have had. The matter now! 
brought under their notice would be inquired into, and every consideration 
given to the representations of the memorialists. 


TENDERS FOR PUBLIC LIGHTING. 

The commissioners proceeded to receive tenders for lighting the public ; 
lamps during the ensuing year. After sitting for some time with closed | 
doors, it was announced that the consideration of the subject was ad- | 





journed. 


PRICE OF GAS IN THE CITY. 

A report was presented from the General Purposes Committee stating 
that they had carefully considered the judgment of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber in the case of the Great Central Gas Company v. Clarke, by which 
it was decided that the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, in reference 
to the price of gas, repealed the provisions of the company’s private Act of 
incorporation in this particular. Having heard Mr. Secondary Potter 
(solicitor pro tem.) thereon, the committee were of opinion that it was not 
advisable to take any further steps in the matter. 

APPOINTMENT OF GAS EXAMINER. 

The General Purposes Committee made the following report upon this 
subject :— 

We whose hands are hereunto set, your Committee on General Purposes, to whom, 


office of gas examiner, to which he had been appointed by the Court of 
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|| Council in theyear 1852, under the Great Central Gas Company’s Act, which Act 

| | has been now declared to be repealed by the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, beg to report 

|; that we have carefull considered the matter in question, and are of opinion that 
such an officer should be appointed for this City under the Act of 1860, and that his 
| duties should be as follows :— ; 

First, By himself or by his assistant, the gas laid on by the companies to the test- 
| | ing-place, shall be te: as to its illuminating power every night (excepting Sun- 
|| day) from dusk to the hour of one, a.m. 

econd, The chemical quality of the gas, as regards the amount of sulphur and 
|| ammonia contained in it, shall be t , at least, twice a week. 
|| Third, The particulars of all these testings shall be entered in a book to be kept 
|| by the examiner of gas for that purpose. 

| Fourth, The general results of such testings shall be laid before the commissioners 
|| by the examiner of gas at their meetings weekly. 
|| “Having heard Dr. Letheby, at some length, upon the subject, both upon his past 
| | duties under the Great Central Gas Company’s Act, and the future duties of such an 

officer under the provisions of the Act of 1860, we recommend that the examiner of 
|| gas to be appointed should have a salary of £200 a year, out of which he must pay 
| an assistant competent to take the required testings, when it would be necessary for 
him to be employed. 
| | We have further to report that, finding Dr. Letheby as examiner, under the Great 
Central Gas Company’s Act, had received no salary from the said company since 
February last, when the company elected to be governed by the provisions of the 
Metropolis Gas Act, we referred the question to Mr. Secondary Potter, whether the 
| | clause of the Great Central Gas Company’s Act, under which Dr. Letheby had been 
appointed, is repealed by the said Metropolis Gas Act, and if so, to whem should 
Dr. Letheby look for the payment of his services from the Ist of February last to the 
|| present time? Mr. Potter reports that, in his opinion, the said clause of the Great 
| Central Gas Company’s Act is repealed by the subsequent enactment, and that, 
inasmuch as the reports of Dr. Letheby, relative to the quality, &c., of gas, have 
been continued to be received by your S 
commissioners should pay for his services, and we, therefore, recommend your 
|| honourable court to pay to Dr. Letheby the proportion of his salary as gas examiner, 
| at the rate of £100 a year, due to him from February last. 


On the motion for the adoption of the report, 


that further time might be given for its consideration. 

The Cuarrman said, he thought the notice on the paper of business, 
which contained the pith of the report, afforded all the information which 
— required on the subject, and that nothing would be gained 

| Dy delay. 

Mr. SAuNDERs said, it was the duty of the court to appoint an examiner 
of gas, and that it onght to be done at once. 





| there ought to be no undue haste in settling this point, which, for the first 

|| time, had now come before them. The subject required to be fully con- 
' sidered, and he should move, as an amendment—“ That the adoption of the 

| report be adjourned.” 

| ‘The amendment was not seconded; and, on a show of hands, the motion 
was carried. 

| Mr. C. Youne said, he believed the Great Central Gas Consumers Com- 
pany had given notice of a bill in Parliament during the next session. He 
thought the commissioners should take advantage of the introduction of that 
bill to endeavour to get some modification of the clauses of the Metropolis 
Gas Act as affecting the City of London. At least the commission should 
be represented before the Committee of the House of Commons, and take 
care that the company did not have everything their own way. 

The CHarrMan said, he did not see how the question could be very well 
raised at the present moment. The Remembrancer would apprise the court 
when the bill was brought in, and they could then take any step which 
might be considered necessary. 

Mr. Youne said, he hoped that a petition would be presented against it. 


| Sr. OLave’s District Boarp, Tuespay, Dec, 16. , 
A letter was read from the Vestry of Rotherhithe, stating that the motion 


for rescinding the resolution discontinuing the office of gas examiner had 


, been lost. 

| Referred to the Gas Committee. 

| A letter from the selicitors of the Surrey Consumers Gas Company in- 
formed the board that, unless they affixed a meter to each public lamp, they 
would be regarded as burning the gas illegally if they consumed it after 
Christmas ; and stating that under such circumstances they would be 
charged £4. 5s. for each night-lamp, and £8 for each day and night lamp, 
per annum. 

| Referred to the Gas Committee. 





ON THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 
'BURNERS USED FOR GAS LIGHTING; AND RESEARCHES ON 
THE BEST CONDITIONS FOR THE COMBUSTION OF GAS. 
By M.M. Pavt Avpovurn and Pavt Bérarp. 
(Continued from page 804.) 


Distribution of the Air.—For this purpose, cones and baskets are employed. 
| Researches were made in order to ascertain what influence the cone and the 
| basket had upon the light given by the Bengel burner. The effect produced 
may be judged of by the following table :— 








Consumpt | 





Construction of to equal 
‘ the Carcel | Differences. 
Burner. | Lamp. | 
Cub, Ft. | 
Bengel, with cone and | 
basket . .. ./| 8°9555 (4 
Do., with cone, but 3 per cent. 
without basket. . | 4°0968 
| ~ 
|| Do., without cone, but | > 5 per cent. 
with basket . 3°7437 | | 
5 per cent. 
\|Do., without either 3 per cent. 
cone or basket . . | 3°8849 





First, the presence of the basket produces a diminution in the consumpt of 
3 per cent., with the same intensity of light. 





the consumption 5 per cent. 





mourable court, it is reasonable that the | 


| 
| Mr. C. YounG expressed a wish that the question should be adjourned, | 
| 


Mr. Youna said, the gas question had been in agitation for two years, and | 


nd, the cone, it is true, renders the flame more regular, but increases | 




















Height of Glass.—It was proved, by.a very numerous series of experiments, 
that the 10-inch chimney produced an increase in the consumption of from 5 
to 10 per cent., upon the average, on the burner with an 8-inch chimney. 

The following is one example of our results :— 

z Consumpts. 
Commas a | P Difference 
} er Cent, 
the Lamp. the Burner. | gin, Chimney. | 10-in. Chimney. 7 
| cub.Ft. | cud.Ft. | 
648 grains. | Bengel, No. 2 | 3°7487 oe 
| 6 
i. ae “ | 89908 | 
Bengel, No. 3 3°8143 | oe 
| 8 
do. a 4°1321 
Bengel, No. 4 8°5316 a | 
‘ 8 j 
do. = 378496 ~ | 





Average = 7 





These trials were made for the commission upon 10 Bengel argands of 30 
holes ; and the results of about 100 experiments of this nature give, for the 
consumpt of a Bengel burner of the same intensity as a carcel lamp :— 

Bengel, with 10-inch glass . « 110 litres. } 
” 99 ox Se } 

Experiments for Determining the most Advantageous Consumptions for 
Burners with a Double Current of Air.—In making these experiments, the 
consumption of the burner was varied from 2°4722 to 4°2381 cubic feet per 
hour, with the following results :— 




















| 


These experiments prove that in the burner with a double current of air, 
large consumpts are indefinitely advantageous, even in pushing the consump- | 
tion of gas to the point where the flame is higher than the chimney, and | 
becomes altogether impracticable. Nevertheless, it may be said that the 
Bengel burner without cone may be employed very advantageously, with a| 
consumpt of about 5°8849 cubic feet per hour, the flame being very high (5 
to 6 inches), 


Quantities of Air necessary for the Combustion of Gas under different 

conditions. 
| We made use of two means of measuring the quantity ; the first consisted 
in the employment of the following apparatus :— | 





t Bengel Argand Consumpt | 
: | of the Burner | 
| a | Intensi- | under Trial 
Without Cone.! Standard in. | for 100 Litres Observations. 
" P as . ’ consumed by 
8-in Chimney. 8-in Chimney | the Gtaaaent. 
Cub, Ft. Cub. Ft, | 
4273 3°7437 150 80 ¢ Flame smoking, and | 
4-1674 36377 140 sit above the chimney. 
8°9555 3°6377 | 130 86 Still smoking. | 
Height of | 
| the Flame Heightof | 
of the the 
| Burner Standard 
underTrial. Burner. | 
| | Inches. Inches, 
} 3°8145 3°673 | 120 93 5°0551 3°1496 | 
3°7437 | «36024 «| «110 93 os os 
3°7083 3°7437 =| «100 100 5° 1496 3°1496 | 
8°3551 3°6024 | 90 103 oe oe 
30619 3°5316 80 | 106 2°1653 3°1496 
2°6487 8°3551 7 lll oe ee 
2°4368 3°2492 50 150 1°5748 | 3°1496 
| 





6 
Fie. 10. 


=. ps ga’ burner, with a circular top, pierced with 30 holes, was placed in 
| a closed gallery or holder, provided with two openings for the admission of 
| air to the exterior of the flame. Between the two branches of the fork of the 
| burner, a pear-shaped chamber was screwed, which admitted the air to the in- 
| terior of the flame. The air was furnished by two gasholders, and the quan- 
tities of air consumed by the exterior and by the interior of the flame were 
measured by means of two meters placed on the lines of the india-rubber tubes 
communicating between the burner and the gasholders. Our researches were 
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first directed to ascertain the proportion which exists between the external and 
the internal air, consumed by a burner with a double current of air. It was 
necessary to obtain a knowledge of the relative proportions between these 
two quantities, which gave a maximum illuminating power for the same 
uantity of gas. To determine this maximum proportion, we have varied 
them from ‘72 to 10°5. For the purpose of ascertaining the illuminating 
power of the burner under the different conditions in which it was placed, 
we have compared it either with the carcel lamp, or, by preference, with 
another burner of the same description (the Bengel burner). The two 
burners were placed at an equal distance from the photometer, and, their 


||luminiferous intensities being equalized, their respective consumpts were 


compared. 
The following is a table of this first series of experiments :— 





Air Consumed. | 








en | [tee 
3 | SFR 
| | E2é 
Ae P | 5 | Be | Ssa . | Observations. 
ses Ea = | ° s2ee 
es2/ 8 | & | B Be88 

oe | A = Ss eyo | 
of) a | e |a=ee | 
Litres. | Litres. | Litres, | Litres. Litres. | 

113 | 390 | 540 | 930 0°72 95 | Flame unsteady. 

106 450 | 290 749 1°39 103 » smoking. 

110 480 240 720 2°00 i04 | ” * 

106 540 153 693 3°52 105 Better. 

107 570 | 125 695 4°55 106 | Good conical flame. 

111 690 | 155 | 845 4°45 108 | Good cylindrical flame. | 
113 | 750 | 140 | 890 5°35 104 | Unsteady. 

110 840 | 135 975 6°22 49 ' 

108 | 900 | 188 | 1088 6°52 4 is 

50 9L | - 


113 1260 120 | 1380 | 10° 





In this table it will be seen that a maximum illuminating power is found 
for a quantity of about 20 cubic feet of air, supplied externally, and 4} cubic 
feet, supplied internally, and for 33 cubic feet of gas. By slightly increasing 





| to measure the air on its passage to an exhausting gasholder. 


point at which the supply of air to the interior cannot be further diminished 
without causing the flame to smoke, nor augmented without causing it to 
burn blue ; 

8. That between incomplete combustions and exaggerated combus- 
tions there is to be found a consumption of air which produces an illumi- 
nating power inferior in truth to the maximum, but, which gives a well- 
defined flame. It is between 6°6 and 6°7 of the volume of the gas that 
these conditions are found for a burner consuming from 34 to 4 cubic feet of 
air to 1 cubic foot of gas per hour. The mode we adopted in obtaining these 
results is one of great exactitude, as it allows experimental meters, con- 
structed with more than ordinary care to be used, the errors of which were 
under 1 per cent. 

The second method which we adopted for measuring the quantity of air sup- 
plied to burners, consists in the use of a sheet-iron tube, 6 inches wide by 
2 feet 8 inches high. Into this tube, which was closed at the upper surface, 
a leaden tube was fitted at the top, which was connected to a condenser of 
about 7/10ths of a cubic foot in capacity for the collection of the products of 
combustion. To the exit from the condenser a 10-light meter was attached, 
At the lower 


| end of the sheet-iron tube a copper dise was brazed, having an opening into 


| 


the quantity of air, in the same proportion the flame becomes better, somewhat | 


contracts, takes a more defined form, and is less elongated without any con- 


siderable diminution in the illuminating power. It will also be seen, that the | 
total quantity of air producing the maximum result is equal to 6} times the | 


volume of the gas; that, in giving 7} times the quantity, a very fine flame 
is obtained; and that the combustion is imperfect in the other cases in spite 


of the great quantity of air supplied, in consequence of the defective manner | 
in which the air is distributed to the exterior and the interior of the flame; | 


which proves how important this distribution is. 

Having thus ascertained the proportion between the air supplied to the 
centre and to the circumference of the flame, which produces the maximum 
luminiferous intensity, we observed, in the first instance, the following fact— 
viz., that with the same quantity of gas consumed in a burner, the intensity of 
the flame may be made to vary considerably by increasing or diminishing the 
quantity of the air consumed by it. To cite only one instance—a burner 


consuming 100 litres* of gas per hour may give an intensity of 100 when sup- | 


plied with 610 litres of air, and that under the same circumstances it will give 
an intensity of only 50 if supplied with 730 litres. We were desirous, there- 
fore, of inquiring what influence the quantity of air supplied might have 
upon the illuminating power of the same quantity of gas; or, more precisely 
speaking, the quantity of air required for different intensities that the same 
quantity of gas might produce. To facilitate these very long experiments, the 
external air was in all cases regulated to a consumption of 500 litres an hour, 


the air supplied to the interior of the flame alone being varied asa slight | 


change in the supply of air to the interior was suflicient to change the in- 
tensity of the flame. The proportion between the external and the internal 
air was not found to differ considerably from that which we have already 
indicated as preferable. The consumpt of gas being maintained with uni- 
formity, the different intensities of the burner under trial with regard to a 
carcel lamp were measured ; these observations being reduced by calculation 
to the same consumpt of oil. The figures that we here give represent the 
average of a great number of experiments. 
Intensities. The carcel lamp 

SM raken on! a cow « EDP 3..30 
Consumption of air in litres for 

each litrecfgas . . . . 

The following table, which represents one of our experiments, shows still 
more clearly that the intensity of an argand burner diminishes with the 
quantity of air supplied to it. 


100 90 80 70 60 


5°6 6°7 6°6 67 69 74 75 Brel 











| 
| Consumpt Air consumed, Air con- 
Consumpt , of the i sumed for 
of ; Burner Intensity. | Total. each Litre 
the Lamp. | under Trial.! Exterior.| Interior. | of Gas. 
| | 
Grains, | Litres, Litres, | Litres, Litres. Litres. 
617 | 114 |= 100 500 | 194 694 6° 
90 | 201 701 6-1 
80 | 233 733 «| = (6+4 
70 | $803 803 | 7 
| | 50 | 326 826 71 


1 ‘ | 


In combining all these results it may be said:—1. That it is possible to 
cause variations in the intensity of the light produced, from the same quan- 
tity of gas in the proportions of from 1 to 2°59, by varying the quantity of air 
supplied in the proportion of from 1 to 1°47; 

2. That the quantity of air ery to the exterior being uniformly 500 
litres, and the quantity of air supplied to the interior being variable, there is a 








* 35316 cubic feet. 








which the upper extremity of the glass chimney was luted. The degree of 
exhaustion produced by the gasholder was regulated by means of cocks, so as 
to cause a current of air through the burner more or less rapid, as required. 
It will be seen that, by this mode of experimenting, all burners with glass 
chimneys may be tested under the usual conditions of their combustion. 
The error arising from any imperfection in the meter, not exceeding more 
than from 1 to 2 per cent.; the measure that we are about to give may be 
considered as exact, more especially as it is to be observed that the experi- 
ments which follow, had for their object to determine the proportion between 
the numbers rather than the precise figures, 


The following is a table of some of our results :— 





the 


Standard 





Observations, 


per Burner of 350 
the Copper Burner. 
each Litre of Gas. 





Air consumed for 


Consumpt of Cop- 
Consumpt of 





























a 
= F 
Litres. Litres Litres Litres, 
98 90 702 7-5  |\f Flame at top of glass 
;{ smoking occasionally. 
106 98 1134 10°6 | Good flame. 
| 
103 90 1350 15*1 | Flame short and blue. 
2g = 532 S 
| we oO ft as 
oe = > { = 
cs ° £5 | oma * 
<,. = i) a & 
2 & &e #4 =.s 
EtSD ss" 25 a Observations, 
eos one os 4° 3 
Ess elE i os | tee 
ale a” 1 = mee | 
' 
Litres, Litres. | Litres, | Litres Inches. 
97 100 | S594 | 61 oe Smokes constantly. 
$6 101 | 685 at -- | Smokes occasionally. 
- . 2 r Good fiame, of the same 
02 | *f 9. A ’ 
9 |} 810 8°3 | 3°5488 { height as the standard. 
96 91 | 1250 | 1°38 1°7716 | Flame short. 
a a | { Ditto, and insufficiently 
9 ( . | { Be y 
98 84 | 1450 , iy od { supplied. 





Casting the eye over these results it will be at once seen that the quanti- 
ties of air producing the maximum illuminating power are greater than those 
we had already obtained. Thus, in our preceding experiments, we obtained a 
very fine flame with 7} times the volume of air to that of gas; here, 10°6 
volumes were required to produce the same result, the difference being 3°1 of 
volume. This inequality may be explained by the following experiments, which 
prove, in addition, how difficult it is to determine in a precise manner the 
quantity of air producing the maximum illuminating power of the gas. 

1. The quantity of air consumed by a burner is not proportional to the 
consumpt of gas of this burner, 

The following experiments show that a burner may consume double the quan- 
tity of gas, and require the supply of quantities of air in the proportion of 
1 to 17, while the illuminating power remains substantially the same. 














ee | 
Consumpts. | Es S& | $ 
——————-| =8°°S | § 
z =e | £838 | § 
Ez | sf | fete! ¢ | ge 
hs a | Si = 
<5& aos! “ee | & Eo Observations, 
| se eg” s | a 2s 
2° | =e | 2S ys | 5 Bo 
eee | Set | Sexo) & | SE 
Bee | g°8 | S82e | 5 |) 33 
| | 
Litres | Litres. , Litres, | Litres. 
161 | 168 1-04 | 1080 | 67 | Flame rather long. 
‘130 | 187 | 1:05 | 920 | 7-0 | Good flame. 
119 134 «112 | 860 | 72 re 
106 | 175 | 1°65 810 | 7°6 = 
| 
si | 100 | 1°23 670 | 82 gee 
64 | ss | asi | 540 | 84 dee 
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Another Experiment. 
| . : 
Spee | teensy | | alt or tte ee 
oad “ne pondey Ais - ae Intensities = the 
| consumed, Consumpts of Gas, 
30 Holes. Lamp. of Gas. per Cont. F 
Litres, | Litres, Litres, 
90 1000 | S640 6-4 1-1 
80 90 | 610 77 11°2 

















These tables show that, as the consumpt of a burner increases, the quantity 
of air necessary for its combustion becomes relatively less and less ; conse- 
quently, if the quantity of air consumed by a burner be measured while 
the open A of gas consumed is not exactly the same, considerable variations 
in the results may be found. 

This fact is proved in two manners :—in the first case, the luminiferous 
intensity with regard to the standard has been left the same, and the con- 
sumpt has been made to vary ; in the second, the consumpt and the intensity 
have been made to vary, maintaining them, however, at the same time in the 
same proportions. 

2. All burners do not require the same quantity of air to produce their 
maximum illuminating power. 

It follows, from this fact, that the form of the burner exercises a consider- 
able influence on the quantity of air that one litre of gas burned in this 
burner requires to produce the maximum luminiferous intensity. The proof 
of this fact may be found in the following experiments, in which we give the 
measure of the quantity of air consumed by four different descriptions of 
burners. We prefix to this another table of the comparative trials of these 
burners burning in free air. 














! 
\ Consumpts 
} = neo 
| & £24 
— 
| a | Z3s 
r ce - |@fea-: 
ec Observations, ef BLE 
- 23 3553 
a | "Sos 
5 | =e |= 888 
.o) ° oe 
{ | . . 
Litres, | | Litres. Litres. 


Copper burner, No. 1,] 135 | Good flame, 34 in. 129, 104 
with 20 holes, 1/36th of | high. | 
inch in diameter. | 























} | 
Copper burner, No. 2, | 145 | Flame jagged, insuf-| 110 131 
with 20 holes, 1/63rd of | ficiently supplied, | | 
an inch in diameter. 34 in. high. | | 
| 
Dumas’ argand, with cir- , 140 | Good flame. | 118 | 124 
cular slit. | | 
| leg '2 | S88 
t B58 H ¢ ge 
Consumpt of Gas by the oe |e aR 
Burner, of which the | _- ty S | 3"a 
Quantity of > Se | 23 324 
Air consumed was Ss | Observations. H Be s 2% | Bes 
measured, 5 | sae Se | 338 
5 | 586 =F | 3s 
Litres | | itres Litres.| Litres 
Argand, No. 1— } 
110 litres. 860 Good flame, slightly; 116 7:8 | 91 
| jagged. 
Argand, No. 2— | 
109 litres. 700 | Good flame, still! 109 64} 100 
{ jagged. | 
Dumas’ argand— | ¢ | 
135 litres. 810 | Very good flame. | 137; 6-0 | 98 
Bengel argand, with- | | | 
out cone— | | i 
98 litres. 1080 ; Good flame, slightly | 109 | 11°7 | 89 
| smoking, 34 in. } | 





ne ee A CE ees 


The above table may besides, in a practical point of view, serve to prove 
that @ bad burner may be converted into a perfectly good one, when its cur- 
rent of air is regulated. In fact, the table of trials in free air shows that 
the three burners employed have a different illuminating power between 
themselves, and inferior to that of the bengel burner, whilst, in the table 
which follows, an increase in the illuminating power was obtained, , | sim- 
ply diminishing the quantity of air supplied to the burner, and its illumi- 
nating power was rendered, in one case, equal (for the most disadvantageous 
burner), and, in the other case, superior to that of the bengel burning in free 
air. The importance will thus be seen of the = which the current of air 
plays in the quantity of light furnished by a burner with a chimney, and, 
under this head, it may be stated that the slightest modification in the con- 
struction may lead to great differences in the quantity of air consumed, and, 
consequently, in the illuminating power. These facts evidently result from 
the preceding table, and they may be demonstrated in a more satisfactory 
manner by the following experiment, which proves that, in the same burner, 








the pressure or absence of a cone deflecting the current of air round the flame, 
may change, to a considerable extent, the quantity necessary for its combus- 
tion. Thus a bengel burner, without a cone, requires more air for the most 
favourable combustion of gas, than a bengel with a cone. 
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© 2 5 
2.3 | ge | s 
ak | — | Yan 
as a ee | me 
a) <a i) =2 
~ a eo a<.. | <5 
: : = | ad i] } 
Description of os | z | SEs | 3s 
ca é sf e 
Burner. a | Observations. tad 25 
Bs | 8s gfe) Ea 
se Ss s@Ses/|s 
43 “5 a2 | as 
se) ag 
ea aa B&BS | Bs 
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Litres, | Litres. 


9 


840 | Rather smoky flame 108 | 8°35 
Height, 3°50 in. 


Litres, Litres. 
Bengel, without cone | 101 


970 , Good flame . . . 114 a 











” ” 100 

Height, 3-09 in. Height, | 

| 3°09 in. | 
‘ “ 100 1010 | Good flame . . .| 109 | 101 

' Height, 3°12 in. Height, 

2°95 in. | 
Bengel, with cone .{| 105 630 | Good flame . 119 6°0 
900 | Shorter . “a 110 | 7°4 


” ” ' 109 





We have already proved in our examinations of the burners, with chim~ 
neys, that the presence of a cone in the bengel burner tended to diminish it® 
illuminating power. This fact now explains itself quite naturally. It iS 
seen, in truth, that a burner with a cone requires less air than one withouta 
cone. Now, as in the bengel burning in free air, the presence of a cone can 
only have for its result to diminish the speed of the current of air in the 
chimney, the consequence is, that when a cone is added, the gas undergoes too 
complete a combustion, which diminishes the illuminating power. 

Our experiments upon burners with chimneys have also proved that these 
burners are advantageous for large consumpts up to the moment when 
they thoroughly smoke; and are disadvantageous for small consumpts 
up to the moment when they burn blue. In the first case, the quantity 
of air is insufficient ; seeing that the current in the chimney remains almost 
uniform, the consumpt of gas becomes superior to the normal consumpt 
of the burner, It is possible, in maintaining this exaggerated consumption, 
to render to the gas its maximum illuminating power, and to the flame, its 
best conditions of form, by augmenting the rapidity of the current of air in 
the burner, as is proved by the following experiments :— 











me) | 
Consumpts g e3s2 | e328 
5 Res [ove 
—) } oka 
eSke| £8 G 3<5% | g825- 
22ers | 22 3 ~~ oe . |~- sc 
a <| om é “EE = (wea om 
3 Sat Se e oa s =e ro) 28S5 
“Bs cal S Sees = Observations. S556 | 
e885) of = |'#39S5e8—] 2 BRAass 
age2/28 ‘a 5228S 3 53 ona 
SES ~ ee a h ae = a_,.™ 
.. te 3.5 3 ESEL I gg525 
Sasa Sas 5 5 BES ‘< 8 Hod 
Litres. | Litres, Litres, | Litres. Litres. 
ee 103 100 | 105 ee Good flame .. 98 
100 ee 110 | 105 650 ~ ~ 86 
ee 145 100 123 es Smokes ... 117 
| 
140 oo 150 123 1000 | Good flame . ./} 75 
| | 

















In cases where the consumptions of the burner, with a chimney, are 
feeble, it is possible to render to the gas its maximum illuminating power, 
by diminishing the quantity of air which it burns, as is demonstrated by the 
following table :— 





Consumpt for the same Intensity 
Consumpt of the 
Air Bengel Burner placed 
in the Apparatus, 
consumed. | for 100 Litres by the 
| Standard. 





Of the Bengel 
Burner in Free Air, 
taken as | 
the Standard. | 


Of the Bengel Burner 
placed in the 
Apparatus for mea- 
suring the Air. 








| 
Litres. Litres. | Litres, | Litres, 
91 100 700 | 91 
76 81 600 | 93 
52 63 480 | 82 





It will be seen that it is possible, by diminishing the quantity of air burned 
by one of the bengel bursers, to render its illuminating power 10, and even 
18 per cent. superior to that of the same bengel burning in free air, although 
the consumpt is made to descend more than’ one-half below the normal 
eonsumpt. ; oa ’ 


From what precedes, it results that it is not possible to determine, in a 
precise manner, the quantity of air that it is necessary to supply per cubic foot 
of gas burning in a burner with a chimney, in order to give the maximum 
illuminating power, as this qnantity varies according to the construction of 
the burner, and according to the donsumpt of the gas operated upon. 
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It seems then that one might determine, with more precision, the propor- 
tion which exists between the quantities of air supplied to the exterior, and 
to the interior of the flame, so as to give the maximum illuminating power, 
but this proportion varies also with the construction of the burner. Besides 
a modification, slight in appearance, in the construction of the same burner, 
may cause considerable variations in this proportion. 


We have already demonstrated, by means of a copper burner of 30 holes 
burning without a cone, that the proportion between the quantities of air 
supplied to the exterior, and to the interior of a flame which gives the best 
illuminating power, was comprised between the numbers4 and 5. When acone 
is adapted to this same burner in such a manner as to deflect the current of air 
upon the exterior of the flame, the exterior quantity, necessary for combus- 
tion is much diminished, and, consequently, the quotient of the division of 
the number which represents the air supplied to the exterior of the flame, 
by that which represents the quantity of air supplied to the interior 
becomes less. The proportion between the two quantities of air is, therefore, 
diminished by the employment of acone. This is proved by the following 
table, in which the proportion producing the maximum illuminating power 
shows itself to be uniform, for the same quantities of gas comprised between 
80 and $0, between 90 and 100, and between 100 and 110 litres :— 



































ag Litres of Air consumed lees esis 
oe | re ALE 
see. g. e lege | 555 
BE | a “he = S255 | Observations. Beso 
e-} 22/83] 2 §, | 528s | e258 
Siiesias | s | &S |2ags| Sass 
o™ 1} Ro | a = an Te ms rs) 
Litres.| Litres. Litres, | Litres, Litres, |Per Cent.| } Litres, 
82 | 870 (120 | 990/120) 7-2 80 
84 _ 450 | 120 570 6°7| 38°7 |Goodflame(max.)| 84 
99 {| 700/130 | 830 92] 5:3 | 90 
92 560 140 | 700’ 7:6! 4:0 90 
90 515 145 660 7°38 3°5 | Good flame (max.) 91 
94 540 150 | 690; 7°3| 3°6 . ‘ 95 
101 | 970/180 | 1200 11°8| 7-4 84 
100 | 980 100 | 1080 10-8, 98 85 
100 | 685155 | 840! 84) 4:4 | 88 
101 | 748! 92 | 840 83) 81 93 
100 | 675 | 105 | 70 | 78 | G4 93 
100 | 485 125 | 610 61) 3-9 | 99 
100 | 460,150 | 610) 6-1} 3°0 | Good fiame(max.)} 100 
100 | 310; 240 | 550 5-5| 1-2 | |} 9% 
100 | 320 | 220 | 540 5-4| 14 | 93 
110 | 1040. 110 | 1150 10-4 | 9°4 85 
118 | 780/120 | 900 7-9) 6-5 | 98 
108 | 560 | 160 720 | 6°6 | 3°5 | Good flame(max.)} 102 
106 | 407/163 | 570| 5°3| 2-4 | 92 
112 | 360 | 240 600 | we 1*5 | 85 











than burners with large slits. The average of forty trials, made at different 
periods within the space of a year—employing, consequently, gas of very 
varied composition—gave us the following average results :— 


| 


























| leg la 
! 'Se Ss 
|. lee | 8. 
Description of the Burner. g if 2 “ aS 
| B fhBE) 2E 
& |$86/ sé 
| § | Baa) §5 
Litres. | Litres 
Street-lamp burner of the 2nd series; slit, 1/36th of | 
an inch wide sb ce umed 0 Be eo ol et 123 
Street-lamp burner of the 2nd series; slit, 1/112th of | 
an inch wide ec ie 162 
Bengel standard argand without cone; 8-inch chimney 105 | 100 | 105 
| 1 





_ This fact, although previously well known, merited a positive confirma- 
tion, because of its practical importance ; but we were desirous of carrying our 
researches further, and accounting for the causes of this phenomenon on the 
most generally-received theory of combustion. 


According to Davy, a gas which burns owes its illuminating power to the 
solid incandescent particles which are spread through its e—particles 
which are produced by an intermediate decomposition, and which are des- 
tined to be subsequently burned. 

When the combustion is too complete—that is to say, when the gas burns 
with an excess of air—the two fluids are completely mixed together, and 
react one upon the other, to be immediately converted into the gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion. : 

When the combustion is very carefully attended to, the central parts of 
the flame escape the direct action of ne the high temperature produced 








One of the most striking facts of the series of our experiments upon bat’s- | 
wing burners is that burners with narrow slits are much less advantageous | 





by the portions already burned decompose the carburets of ee ; & depo- 
sition Ee carbon takes place, which, being heated to a reddish white, pro- 
duces light. This carbon, carried afterwards into the part of the flame which 
is in direct contact with the air, undergoes the same action on; the part o 

that fluid; and is thus transformed by a second phase into gaseous products 
only slightly luminiferous. 1 

When the combustion is incomplete, a certain quantity of thesb particles of 
carbon escape the secondary combustion which we afterwards undergo, and 
spread themselvesin smoke in the atmosphere, while the rest of these pa es 
are not heated to a sufficient temperature to produce the maximum illumi- 
nating power. 

This theory is applicable to different bat’s-wing burners. In fact, the 
burners with large slits present the gas in a sheet of considerable thickness to 
the action of the air in such a manner that the inner portion of the fame 
not subjected to this action may furnish carbon, the source of the light. The 
flame then presents an elongated form (see figure 10). 





Fie, 11. 


In a burner with a narrow slit, for the same consumption of gas, the thick- 
ness of the sheet in contact with the air being less, the mixture with this 
fluid is more complete; besides, the surface is greater, and, consequently, 
the gas is in contact with the oxygen over a greater space. It is, therefore, 
more rapidly burned, which causes the flame to be short, and of small illu- 
minating power (see fig. 11). 





But this is not, in our opinion, the sole cause which influences the differ- 
ence in the luminiferous intensity observed between the same quantity of gas 
burning in each of these descriptions of burners. We have already demon- 
strated that in burners with narrow slits the gas was consumed under a rela- 
tively strong pressure, and, consequently, flowed with a great speed. This 
rapidity of the flow of gas has for its result the carrying with it of a certain 
quantity of air, which mixes itself in the flame, and diminishes, by too com- 
plete a combustion, its illuminating power. When a burner with a narrow 
slit consumes, under forced conditions, quantities of gas greater than its normal 
consumpt, its illuminating power becomes more and more weak as the 
pressure is increased. This illuminating pg ae may even become almost niZ 
with pressures of from 6 to 8 inches. burner with a large slit bears an 
exaggerated consumption of 17} feet an hour, under a pressure approaching 
that at which the gas is consumed in a burner with a narrow slit. Its illu- 
minating power is then much diminished; and the base of the flame 
becomes blue. 

Lastly, all burners burning under great pressure produce a whistling, re- 
sulting from small explosions very often repeated, and which announce the 
presence of explosive mixtures at the base of the flame. An indirect proof 
of this fact may be given, in demonstrating that a burner with a large slit 
may lose its illuminating properties when a current of ascending air is ad- 
mitted. For this purpose, two tubes, communicating with a gasholder full of 
air, are placed each side of the lighted burner. By asuitable disposition, astrong 
current of air may be supplied to the flame without changing its form. The 
following are tables of these experiments. 


Burner with Wide Slit. 














| | Consumpt Consumpt of 
Consumpt | Quantity of of the Bengel the Burner under 
of the Air supplied Standard Argand| Pressure. Trial for 100 
Burner. tothe Flame.| to equal the Litres consumed 
| Bat’s-wing. | by the Standard, 
Litres, | Litres. Litres. Inches. Litres, 
45 CO ei 114 “07874 127 
153 360 i 111 “11811 137 
153 | 540 104 “11811 147 
202 | 780 109 *15748 185 
200 | 1880 102 | *15748 196 
| i 
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Burner with Narrow Slit. 
Consumpt of the 
Consumpt ie t meal ys, CG pt —- bape Trial 
e Beng ‘or itres 
of the Standard | % the Bengel! pressure, consumed by the 
Burner. = 100, Standard, Standard, and for an 
| Intensity = 100. 
1 
Litres, Litres, Inches, Litres, 
198 96 102 *7874 197 
| 

















1t will be seen that it is possible thus to diminish the illuminating power 
of a burner with a large slit so as to render it equal only to that of a burner | 
with a narrow slit. Besides, it will be perceived, in making this experiment, 
that for the same consumpt of gas the flame of a burner with a large slit 
diminishes in proportion as the current of air becomes stronger. 

It was important also to ascertain what influence the mixture of a portion 
of air in the gas might have upon its illuminating power. In order to make 
these experiments two experimental gasholders were filled, one with pure gas, 
the other with gas of the same description, but mixed with 1, 2, 3, &c., per 
cent. of air. They each of them supplied a burner of the second series, regu- 
lated to a consumption of 140 litres per hour, and the relative illuminating 
power of the two gases was ptconet § with that of the pure gas, being taken 
asunity. The following isa table of these experiments, in which each of 
them represents six or eight concordant results :— 





























Ordinary Gas. Mixture of Gas and Air. 
Sizes of the Flames.] Quantity | Sizes of the Flames, 
| of Air ee 
Intensity. spas | = per Intensity. Intensity. ; | ‘ 

ght. idth. Cent. Height. | Width. 

Inches, | Inches. Inches. Inches, 
100 | 49 | 3622] 1 0-94 | 6 | 17692 | 4-015 
do. 48 3-622 2 0-89 11 | 1°653 | 3-987 
do. 49 | 3-661} 3 | o-s2 | 18 | 1°653 | 3°818 
do. 48 3°701 4 0°74 26 1653 | 3-701 
do. 46 3°701 5 0°67 83 | 1°653 | 3°779 
do. 45 3°661 6 0°56 44 1°614 | 3°740 
do. 48 3°661 7 0°47 53 | 1°574 | 3°701 
do. 48 3°661 8 0°42 58 | 1°535 | 3°701 
do. 46 | 3701] 9 | 0-36 | 64 | 1°585 | 3°661 
do. 47 8-661] 10 | 0°33 67 | 1°496 | 3°503 
do. 46 | 8-661] 15 | 0-20 | 80 | 1-377 | 3°385 
do. 45 3-622] 20 | 0-07 93 | 1°299 | 3°385 
do. 45 3°622} 30 | 0-02 98 . 17023 | 8°110 
do. me 7 40 | 0-01 99 | +826 | 2°862 
do. me on 45 0°00 | 100 | *708 | 1°850 
do. re “a 50 | 0-00 | 100 | 472 | “944 




















It will be seen by this table, that the introduction into lighting gas of 6 
or 7 per cent. of air, is sufficient to diminish its illuminating power one- 
half. A mixture composed of 20 per cent. of air and 80 of gas, gives no light. 
It will easily be understood how the mixture of the smallest quantity of air 
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Quantity per cent. of air in the mixture. 
Fig, 13, 
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in the gas of a flame is disadvantageous to its illuminating power. We give 
(fig- 12) a curve, which represents graphically the results attained by us. 


ConcLvsIons. 

A lomep may be used for photometrical experiments, on condition that the 
one employed, when the method that we have indicated is followed, has such 
a disposition of the wick and of the chimney as shall give a normal con- 
sumpt of 648 grains of oil per hour. The use of the lamp is indispensable to 
measure the absolute illuminating power of gas, and possesses the advantage 
in a practical point of view of giving the proportion of the light produced by 
oil to that funished by gas. 

For burners with slits, called Jat’s-wings, a slit of 1/36th of an inch in 
width gives the greatest illuminating power. The form of the burner re- 
maining the same, it may be made to produce, with the same consumpt of 
gas, four times the quantity of light, by increasing the width of the slit from 


| 1/254th to 1/36th of an inch. The diameter of the nipple has less influence 


than the dimensions of the slit; nevertheless, to a certain extent, its size 
should be proportioned to the consumpt desired. 

There is, for each burner, considered separately, a certain consumpt which 
gives the maximum practical effect. This consumpt is comprised within 
limits of considerable extent. 

The luminiferous intensity of a flame, increasing from 1 to 32, its height 
increases from 1 to 1°6, and its width from 1 to 1°8—in other words, the 
surface of the flame remains practically uniform, whatever be the illumi- 
nating power of the gas used. The scarcely perceptible variations which the 
surface of the flame of the same gas undergoes in a bat’s-wing burner are due 
principally to the increase of the width, as one may double the consumpt of 
the same burner without any change in the height of the flame, the width 


| = increasing by doubling the consumpt. 
r 


om these facts it results, as a general rule, that the height of the flame 
of a bat’s-wing burner tends to remain uniform, whatever may be the con- 
sumpt or the quality of the gas employed. 

Single jet-burners are very disadvantageous, as, under the most favourable 
conditions, they do not give the same intensity asa carcel lamp, with a 
consumption of less than 5} feet per hour. The influence of the diameter of 
the holes in them is much less apparent than in bat’s-wing burners. 

For a fixed consumption of 1} cubic feet per hour giving a flame analogous 
to that of a stearine candle, a hole of 1/12th of an inch in diameter is the 
most advantageous. 

The union jet or Manchester burner may be considered as formed of two 
single jet-burners, the flames of which flatten themselves against each other ; 
the result of this augmentation of the surface of the flame is an increase in 
the illuminating power, which may rise to 50 per cent. 

Like single jet-burners, the diameter of the hole has a great influence upon 
the illuminating power, and when these diameters are greater than 1/12th 
of an inch the flame becomes smoky. 

For consumpts between 3} and 5} feet per hour, the most advantageous 
diameter is the 1/18th of an inch, and for these consumpts the union jet is 
inferior in practical effect to a bat’s-wing with large slits. For consumpts 
of 7 cubic feet per hour, holes of from 1/15th to 1/9th of an inch should be 
employed. Under these conditions, the union jet is equal to the bat’s-wing 
with wide slits. 

The causes which influence the illuminating power of burners with a 
double current of air, are more complex than for the burners of which we 
have just spoken. The most important are, the diameter and number of the 
holes, the height of the chimney, and the direction of the current of the air. 

The most advantageous diameter of the holes for a burner with a cone is 
from 1/42nd to 1/31st of an inch, and for a burner with a cone from 1/25th 
to 1/18th of an inch. 

a is an advantage in increasing, as much as possible, the number of 
the holes. 

The width of the slit of a circular burner, which gives the maximum illu- 
minating power, lies between the 1/42nd and 1/36th of an inch. 

An 8-inch chimney is from 5 to 7 per cent. more advantageous than a 
10-inch chimney. 

A cone may produce a loss of 5 per cent. in light, but it renders the flame 
more steady. 

The augmentation in the illuminating power, by the increase in the con- 
sumpt, is specially remarkable in burners with a double current of air. 

A general law, which applies to all sorts of burners, may be thus 
briefly expressed :-— 

The greatest illuminating power is obtained with feeble pressures. 

For all burners and for all consumpts, the maximum light is obtained with 
pressures of from *07874 to *11811 of aninch. As the pressure-gauge indi- 
cates the measure of the speed of the flow of gas, it may be said that gas 
flowing with the same speed gives always the same illuminating power. 

From this law, it results that whatever may be the form of the burner, 
one may, by placing it in certain conditions, obtain a uniform quantity of 
light, in causing it to burn the same quantity of gas. 

Feeble consumpts are disadvantageous with all burners. The quantity of 
light produced tends to remain uniform for large consumpts, even when they 
are very much exaggerated. 

It is, therefore, impossible to ascertain, d priori, any relation between the 


| quantity of light produced, and the consumpt of gas. 


Thus all distinction between burners resting upon their relative consump- 
tions, such as half burners, quarter burners, Xc., is completely false with 
regard to their illuminating power. 

The intensity of light produced by the same quantity of gas may be made 
to vary from 1 to 2°6 in varying the quantity of air from1tol*5. The 
quantity of air consumed by a burner is not proportional to the consumption 
of gas. As the consumpt of a burner increases the quantity of air necessary 
for its combustion, even for the same relative intensity becomes less and less, 
All burners do not require the same quantity of air to give the maximum 
illuminating power. This‘ quantity may vary from 6 to 12 volumes for one 
volume of gas. The loss of the illuminating power observed for too feeble 
consumpts, or too large consumpts, in a burner with a double current of air 
(blue flame—smoky flame) may be corrected by diminishing or increasing the 
access of air. 

The relative proportion between the quantity of air required to be supplied 
to the exterior of a flame, and that supplied to the centre, which corresponds 
with the maximum illuminating power, is variable for each form of burner 
with chimney. 

The cause of the relative inferiority of narrow slits for the escape of gas, 
with regard to its illuminating power, is to be traced—first, to the greater 
surface of the flame; second, to the rapidity of the flow of gas, which carries 
the mixture with it, of a certain quantity of air. 

A mixture composed of 6 parts of air, and 94 parts of gas, gives in burning 
only half the light of the same gas. when pure. 

or 20 parts of air, and 80 parts of gas, the illuminating properties of this 
fluid are destroyed. 
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CavTion To PerroLeuM ReFINERS.—It is well known that one of the 
mos¢ objectionable impurities in coal-gas is bisulphide of carbon, which, upon 
combustion, yields sulphurous acid—a gas particularly detrimental to pic- 
tures, bindings of books, art decorations, and even to delicate constitu- 
tions. Numberless have been the expedients resorted to with a view to 
| get rid of this noxious impurity, and latterly with some degree of success. 
| Nevertheless, the formation of sulphurous acid by the combustion of sul- 
|phur compounds in coal-gas, has precluded its 
|ries, picture-galleries, and in private dwellings. It is much to be regretted 
| that the rock-oil furnished by some refining companies contains a notable 
quantity of sulphur, either in the form of sulphuretted hydrocarbons or 





|part of the refiner to remove the whole of the sulphuric acid he employs 
in his refining process. It is of the highest importance that the sulphuric 
,acid should be abstracted as far as possible; and, although we do not say 
ithat during the process of refining some sulphuretted hydrocarbons may 
| be produced which, in the present state of our knowledge, it would be 
impossible wholly to remove, yet from actual experiment we have detected 
the presence of sulphuric acid in some samples of rock-oil, showing that 
this acid was not wholly withdrawn by the after use of alkalies, washing, 
|or other expedients. It is essentially important, in order to procure a good 


| a distaste for a beautiful and most economi 
use in many public libra- | 
| held over the 


sulphuric acid. These impurities generally arise from a neglect on the , 


sample of refined rock-oil, that the whole of the sulphuric acid should be | 


rated, and a noxious compound, very insidious and prejudicial in its effects, 
will be generated, in greater or less quantities, by the use of rock-oil. 
Refiners should satisfy themselves by chemical tests that every trace of 
sulphuric acid is removed from their samples of oil before permitting them 
to go to market. Neglect in this gees, eas may soon engender 

mode of illumination, ren- 
dered prejudicial by inattention to simple precautions in refining, which a 
desire to produce a safe and saleable article ought to ensure. A piece of 
white blotting-paper, moistened with a solution of iodic acid and starch, 
ame of a rock-oil lamp, will become bluish-purple if sul- 
phurous acid is generated during the process of combustion. This test, 
however, is not sufficient, as there may be other deodorizing agents in the 
gases, resulting from combustion, which would set iodine free. The sam- 
ples of rock-oil may be tested with a solution of chloride of barium. If 
the sulphuric acid has not been wholly removed, a heavy white precipitate 
will indicate its presence. We would recommend refiners always to test 
their oil after the washing process is completed, to see if the last traces of 
sulphuric acid have been withdrawn. In some instances which have come 
under our notice, a very marked reaction took place when tested with chlo- 
ride of barium, as well as decided indications of sulphurous acid in the 
products of combustion, when a slip of paper, moistened with a solution of 
iedic acid and starch, was held over the chimney of a lamp.—Chemical 


| 
_— 
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0 Mr. BENJAMIN WHITEHOUSE, 
GASHOLDER WORKS, WEST BROMWICH 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in saying the 110-feet 
Gasholder, with Columns and Framing, recently erected 
by you for this Company has been tested, and gives 
myself and the Directors great satisfaction; if possible, 
I think this Gasholder is the best of the three you have 
made for us.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
| H. Bowen, Engineer. 
Gaslight and Coke Company, 
| 
' 








Cardiff, March 13, 1862. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
and CO. 





'E. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


BAKER 


(Contractors to Goverrment). 


j abstracted; otherwise, during combustion, sulphurous acid will be gene- 


| 24 WHARF, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. | 


| Every article manufactured at their own Works and 
\i Mines, Brierley Hill. 


FIRE-BRICKS, Lumps, Squares, Tiles, 
and Gas Retorts of all dimensions. 

CRUCIBLE and CEMENT CLAYS. 
GARDEN EDGINGS, of various pat- 


terns. 


BUFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. 
CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, 





noted for hardness and durability, being perfectly non- | 


absorbeni,. 
| Shipments on the shortest notice. 


News. 





Advertisements. 


GAs: IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connexions, Lamd 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves,Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging ana 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materialssupplied; with every 


| description of goods in use by Gas-Works, in stock, on 


wholesale prices, at 
Mr. LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground Street, 
LONDON. 


AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 
of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of 
Gas-Works and Consumers of Gas-Coal, that they are 
prepared to ship the best quality of the above well- 
known COALS at Glasgow or Leith ; and also to deliver 
them at the railway stations upon, or connected with, 
the Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 
required, 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Ce., Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahago. 

Shipping Agent for Glasgow: 
MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
109, WEsT GEORGE STREET. 








A and C. MILL ER, 
e Agents for English and Welsh Gas, Steam 
and House Coal Collieries. Ship, and Insurance 
Brokers. 

No. 9, George Yard, Lombard Street, and Coal Ex- 
change, Lonpon, E.C, 





WALTER MABON, Engineer, 


ARDWICK IRON WorRKS, FAIRFIELD STREET‘ 
MANCHESTER, 
Manafacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GAS1t'1 DERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the fact of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. hasan extensive aseort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contracts for Gas-Works of any Magnitude. 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2 inches 
to 48 inches bore. 








TWO MEDALS AWARDED 


GEORGE GLOVER & CO.’S 


PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 
| STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 


| 








| The Sales of Gas Act has rendered a far higher degree of accuracy in Gas-Meters than that generally attained 


'|hitherto, indispensable. 


| 
| 


skill to make them.” 


been awarded in the Class. 


Orriczs : 








for excellence of material and workmanship.” 
Messrs. Gzorcr Guiover and Co. have also had a medal awarded them in Class XXXI. for the superior construction 

and workmanship of their Improved Dry Gas-Meter. 
Particulars and lists of prices forwarded on application. 





This necessity Messrs. Gzorcze Giover and Co., are prepared to meet, their PATENT DRY GAS-METER being 
|made in accordance with the same high standard of accuracy, and the same conditions and principles as those adopted 
jin the construction of the National Standard Gasholders. 

The daily use of these standards at the Exchequer for eighteen months has fully justified the opinion expressed of 
‘them by the Astronomer-Royal, in his reports to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, as capable of 
» being applied to Gas Measures of every class, and Gas-Meters of every class, as accurate as it is possible for human 


That opinion has been endorsed by the jury in Class X. of the International Exhibition (several of them being 
eminent in science and engineering), having awarded the fac-simile of the National Standard and the other Gas Apparatus. 
Messrs. Grorce Giover and Co. exhibit there the only medal for instruments relating to gas measurement which has 
The award is for “‘ ingenuity, completeness, and efficiency of apparatus for measuring gas, and 


‘ 


RANELAGH WORKS, RANELAGH ROAD, PIMLICO, LONDON. 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER ; 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
Class XXXI., No. 6300; and Class X., No. 2291; and “Illustrated Catalogue.” 


and 15, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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W. J. HOLLANDS, 


IRON MERCHANT, 


$1, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. 

Socket, Flange, Hot Water-pipes, and all Con- 
nexions; Retorts, Hydraulic Main, Lamp-Columns, 
&c.; and every description of Castings and Wrought- 
Iron-Work for Gas and Water-Works, Steam, and 
general purposes. 

N.B.—All goods kept in stock, and supplied at 
manufacturers prices. 

Superior Newcastle Cannel Coal, direct from the 
Collieries. 

Estimates given, and orders by post punctually 
attended to the same day. 


IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
oie in London, Mr. E, M. PERKINS, 78, Lombard 
et. 


OHN WALK E RB, 
Manufacturer of Fire-Bricks, Chimney-Tops, 
Gas-Retorts, &c. 
Oak FARM FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS. 
KINGSWINFORD, near DUDLEY. 
N.B. A Quantity of Circular and D-Retorts always 
in Stock. 


AMUEL CUTLER, Gasholder 
MAKER and CONTRACTOR 
For Tanks, Roofs, Purifiers, Condensers, Erection 
and Alteration of Works and every description of 
Gas APPARATUS, 
PROVIDENCE IRON WoRKS, 
MILL WALL, POPLAR. LONDON, E. 
Main Laying and Gas-Works erected complete. 


ST and GREGSON, Gas-Meter 
MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide-Valves, &c. &c. 

W.and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of whécla may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 


EORGE CUTLER & CQ, 


GAS ENGINEERS, &c., 
London Gasholder and Boiler Works, 
8, WHARF, WENLOCK Roap, City Roap, N., 
LONDON. 














Rye, Nov. 12, 1860. 
Dear Sirs,—1 ider it i bent on me to acquaint 
‘ou that the alterations recently made on the Rye Gas- 
orks—viz., the addition of a NEWLY-IMPROVED 
WASHER, and other work for the Purification of Gas, 
executed by the experienced workmen under your able 
supervision—are perfectly satisfactory to the Company, 
and the Gas is now as pure as it can be made. 
I am, dear Sirs, your obedient servant, 
CHARLEs THOMAS, Superintendent, 
Rye Gas-Works. 
Messrs. Cutler and Co. 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


R. W. H. BENNETT, having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to 
say that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfec- 
tion of their designs, and to obtain for them PROVI- 
SIONAL PROTECTION, whereby their invention ma; 
be secured for Six Months; or LETTERS PATEN 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted, or pr ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously 
upon application to the advertiser, 42, Parliament 
Street, WESTMINSTER. [Office of the JoURNAL OF 
Gas Licatine, &c.] 





DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks,and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 








OHN ROGERSON and CO, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & MIDDLESBRO’- 
ON-TEES. 
Wrought and Cast Iron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 
all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas-Works. 
Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 
Lonpon House: 
12, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


FAkzeis and PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE FIRE CLAY AND BRICK Works, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I. and W., King. 
Originally J. Pideock, Esq. 
NB. A quantity of best Clay Retorgs in stock, viz.— 
Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches, 
D’s, 1612, 15x14, 20x16, 16x18. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes, Pends, 
| and Syphons of all sizes, Lamp Columne, 

c., &e. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. 








CHARLES HORSLEY, Agent. 


UPLEX GOVERNOR, 
EXHAUSTER ENGINES. 

D. Lane’s PATENT. 
This Governor combines great delicacy with remark- 
able certainty of action. A pressure of one-tenth of 
an inch of water, operating on a diaphragm of 3 inches 
diameter, is sufficient to work the Regulating. Valve of 

an Engine of any power. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall 
alifax, March 29, 1862. 

Dear Sir,—I have much | eon in bearing my 
testimony to the efficiency of your Duplex Governor 
for regulating the speed of Gas-Exhausters. 

The Governor has been perfectly self-acting, and 
has never given us one moment’s thought, trouble, or 
expense. The engine-man has only to weight the 
tappets to the required vacuum, and the pressure- 
register paper never shows a greater variation than 
three-tenths in the twenty-four hours. 

I can very tl d the adoption of it 
to engi s and gers of gaseworks making 50 
million feet a year and upwards. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
G. W. STEVENSON, 

Denny Lane, Esq., Cork Gas-Works, 

Ireland. 





for Gas- 














Gas-Works, Cork, April 4, 1862. 

Dear Sir,—Having for some time past had in use 
three of your newly-invented Regulators for governing 
the speed of Steam-Engines in connexion with Gas- 
Exhausters, I am glad that I am abie to speak of this 
valuable machine in terms of the highest praise. I 
have had them applied, as you know, to high-pressure 
and condensing engines, with Beale’s and also Ander- 
son’s Exhausters. In every case, this small and 
valuable instrument is thoroughly effective in regu- 
lating the speed of the Exhauster. No amount of 
care with the hand can equal its accuracy of action for 
the intended purpose. 


Denny Lane, Esq. A. H. STI11, C.E. 





An Illustrated Circular, explaining the operation of 
the Governor, can be obtained by application to D. 
Lane, 72, South Mall, Cork; and the Governor can 
be seen in London at the Offices of GEo, ANDERSON, 
Esq., C.E., 16, Adam Street, ADELPHI. 





ESLIE’'S PATENTS: Gas and 


Coke from common Coal, greatly increased in 


value.—60, Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


ESLIE’S PATENTS: Up to 


Forty Candle Gas.—60, Conduit Street, LonDon, 








ESLIE’S PATENTS: Licenses 

for England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 86 De- 

partments of France and Belgium.—60, Conduit Street, 
Lonpon, W. 


ESLIE’S PATENTS: The 


National Waste Heaps at Collieries UTILIZED for 
Gas purposes.—60, Conduit Street, LonDoNn, W. 


ILLIAM RICHARDSON & SON, 


Gas and Hydraulic Engineers, and General 








} Ironfounders; Steam-Boiler and Gasholder Manu- 


| facturers. 
| Offices and Stores—41, Meriden Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





| 


Works—Tunnel Foundry, DuDLEyY. 


EADY and MEYNELIL, 
BILSTON STREET WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manufacturers of Gas-Fittings of every description, 
Lamps and Chandeliers, Star and Sun- Lights, and 
Medieval and other Church-Fittings to any design. 


EORGE BOWER, 
GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER, 
AND CONTRACTOR, 
ST. NEOT’S, HUNTS. 
References to between 100 and 200 Gas-Works De- 
signed and Erected by the Advertiser. 


AMES NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 
FPIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, IONDON,S.E., 

Derér for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCA8TLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
ENRY BALFOUR AND (CO. 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 
DURIE FOUNDRY, 
LEVEN, FIFE; 

& 16, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 

Gas Engineers and Contractors for Gas and Water- 
Works; manufacturers of Steam Engines and Ex- 
hausters, Steam Boilers, Gasholders, Cast-Iron Tanks, 
Purifiers, Condensers, Iron Retorts, Gas and Water 
Pipes. 

Plans, Specitications, and Estimate furnished for 
sad Noa for extensions and alterations on existing, 

orks, 


LFRED PENNY, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WeENLocK IRON Works, 
21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Mr. Penny having had a large experience in tht 
construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining 
thereto. He also tures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
keeps in stock Retorts and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &c. &c. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. CLASS X. 
PRIZE MEDAL 
For excellence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 
* HONOURABLE MENTION” for 
good quality of Fire-Bricks. 


ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE-BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS 
Se. &e. 

RETORT MOUTHPIECES, BOLTS, NUTS, &c. 


























International Exhibition, 


July 11, 1862. 


Class X., No. 2259. 


The Jurors have AWARDED 


JOSEPH CLIFF and SON, 
Wortley, nr. Leeds, 


For Excellence of Material and 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS 


A MEDAL to 


Manufacture of 


FOR GAS. 





International Exhibition, 
July 11, 1862. 
Class XXXY., No. GS41. 


JOSEPH CLIFF and SON, 
Wortley. nr. Leeds, 


Are Awarded Honourable 


STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES 
OF LARGE DIAMETER. 


Mention for 


























FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS. 


FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 
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KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 





HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 


P 





KING BROTHERS beg especially to can the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them FREE 
FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM. By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning,a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, 

rendering them less liable to carbonize. 4 ‘ | 


Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clay. 
Every Retort and Brick is branded ‘* King Brothers, Stourbridge.” 


RK LAIDLAW & SQN, 
GAS BNGINSSRS, TRON & BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Alliance Foundry, 147, East Milton Street, and Barrowfield Iron-Works, 


GLASGOW; 
anp at SIMON SQUARE, EDINBURGH ; 








MANUFACTURERS OF : 
STATION & CONSUMERS METERS, ALL SIZES; 

WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, ror GAS, WATER, & STEAM; CAST-IRON RETORTS & PIPES; | 

HYDRAULIC MAINS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, & TANKS. | 

GASEHOLDERS; | 

GOVERNORS, SLIDE-VALVES, &; | 

WROUGHT & CAST IRON ROOFS & HOUSES. | 

Contractors for Gas- Works of any Magnitude. Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE SOUTH, SOUTH-EAST, AND SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND :— 

I. E. DOWSON, 8 BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, SE. 


TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 








|| Issthe only pzrrect joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- || 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 

Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LLOYD AND LLOYD 
ALBION TUBE-WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, 
PLAIN, GALVANIZED, & ENAMELLED, for Gas, Steam, and Water, from 2 in. to 6 in. bore. 
| STOCKS TAPS, and DIES, GUN METAL GLAND-COCKS, WATER-GAUGES, &.; 
PATENT LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES, 


For Locomotive and Marine Boilers, &c. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE—-N®? 66, QUEEN STREET, E.C. 


















Rees ee a Est es ow 
ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 


JOSEPH CLIFF and SON, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS, 


Are Awarded the PRIZE MEDAL for Excellence of Material and Manufacture of Clay Retorts, July 11, 1862, 
Class X., No. 2259. 


THESE RETORTS are unrivalled inexcellence, beingthe BEST FINISHRD INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the Kingdom, From the peculiar 
composition used ia working up th? face of the material, they are rendered unusually suvooth, close, and FRES FROM SURFACE ORAC&KS, thus, ina great measure, preveriting 
leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. 


To meet the yearly in¢reasing demand of UPWARDS, OF, THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been 
re-erected and much enlarged, and Enginters may rely wITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with « greater regard to despatch than by amy other House 


— 7 eT TRE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
For EXPORT from the Ports of LONDON, LIVERPOCL, HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 
.FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 











ASM NEWTOB, Bordo ‘Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 
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WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 

















W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY, 


beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
CRACKS and' the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 


Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 
GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 
A large stock of Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.— | 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtained. | 


N.B.—Ezport orders continue to have prompt attention. 


WILLIAM RICHARDS, 
SOLE INVENTOR AND FIRST MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


DRY GAS-METER, 


Which obtained Prizes at the Exhibitions of London, 1851; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855; 
and three Prizes at the present Exhibition of 1862. 


CRAWFORD PASSAGE, COPPICE ROW, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, 








W. Ricuarps invites the attention of Gas Companies and Engineers to the Dry Meter manufactured by him, as possessing 
advantages over others, by his method of disposing of the flexible material, so that collapsing or bagging of the same is avoided. 
This defect, so conspicuous in some of the meters of other makers shown at the Exhibition, causes the measurement of the 
instrument to vary under different circumstances, and the durability of the same is materially impaired. 

In the meters manufactured by W. Richards, all the metals of the working parts are incorrodible ; the flexible material, 
the best that can be employed; and, in general construction, they are not to be surpassed. 

| To those who prefer the Wet Meter, W. Richards submits his patented improvements in the same, which consist n 
‘contracting the measuring-wheel at, and near, the water-line—thus allowing of a longer range for the float, and avoiding the 
‘sudden extinctions now so common ; also, a simple remedy is applied to prevent fraudulent consumption, which the operation 
\of the Sales of Gas Act has so much facilitated. 


TELL-TALE EXHAUST AND PRESSURE-INDICATORS ; 
GOVERNORS, STATION-METERS, &c. 


WILLIAM SUGG, 


MANUFACTURER OF | 
PATENT DRY AND WATER GAS-METERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, AND APPARATUS, 


“EVANS’S” PHOTOMETERS, | 


Experimental Meters, Minute Clocks, &c., Station-Meters and Governors, | 
STREET-LAMP GOVERNORS AND LAVA BURNERS, 


19 and 20, MARSHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862 | 




















Two PRIZE MEDALS. 
Class 13, No. 2973. Class 31, Section B, No. 6350. 
PHOTOMETERS, &c., | METERS, GOVERNORS, &c., 
| 
Jury Award: PRIZE MEDAL, Jury Award: PRIZE MEDAL, 

For “Photometric Apparatus—for a well-constructed | For “ General Excellence of Workmanship, and for his 
Apparatus to determine the Illuminating Power of | Improvements in Gas-Burners and Photometrical 
Coal-Gas.” | Apparatus.” 

(PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, | (Opposite 
North Gallery.) } AMERICAN DEPARTMENT.) 
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| 


| 
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LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 18 6 2, 
Class X. No. 2265. 


THE JURORS HAVE AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH COWEN & CO. 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
THE PRIZE MEDAL ror “GAS RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, &c., ror 


EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


JOSEPH COWEN & CO. were the only parties to whom a Prize Medal was awarded in the Great Exhibition of 1851 for 
“GAS RETORTS AND OTHER OBJECTS IN FIRE -CLAY.” 


SERVIER’S 


PATENT 


SELF-ACTING GAS GOVERNOR. 


This Instrument, which is designed to replace the ordinary Governor, 
Operates solely by the Action of the Gas, without any Alteration of Weights, or the Assist- 


ance of any intermediate Agency or Apparatus whatever; 
And it will maintain a Constantly Uniform Pressure in Gas-Distributing Mains, at any given point of their circuit. 











All Applications for Licences to Manufacture or to Use the Apparatus to be made to 


Mr. W. H. BENNETT, 42, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


WILLIAM & BENJAMIN COWAN, 
PATENT WET & DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTUR® RS, 


Buccleuch Street Works, Edinburgh, & 18, Strutt Street, Manchester, 
Established 1827, 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
ESSON’S PATENT COMPENSATING GAS-METERS; 
KAY’S PATENT HYDRAULIC VALVE GAS-METERS; 
Also, DRY METERS or tus MOST APPROVED DESCRIPTION; 
All of the above being Stamped under the Provisions of the SALE OF GAS ACT. 

W. and B. C. likewise supply ESSON’S PATENT COMPENSATING FOUNTAINS, and KAY’S PATENT 
HYDRAULIC VALVES, now so extensively used for bringing ordinary Meters within the requirements of the Act of 
Parliament. Gas Companies can, therefore, either attach the FOUNTAINS or VALVES to their old Meters themselves, or 
forward them to W. and B. C. for Alteration and Stamping. 

COVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PRESSURE-RECISTERS & CGAUCES, 
MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
AND ALL OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF GAS APPARATUS, 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
Class 31 (Sub-Class B), No. 6288. 
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International Exhibition, 1862. 
MESSRS. 


CROLL, RAITT, AND CO, 


Manufacturers of Croll’s Patent Improved 


DRY GAS-METER, 


Exhibited in Class XXXI. (B), 
Have obtained the Medal for 


“GOOD CONSTRUCTION AND SOUND WORKMANSHIP.” ! 


FACTORY: 
CANAL BRIDGE, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


55 and 554, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CONSUMERS’ COMPENSATING & NON-COMPENSATING WET GAS-METERS, | 
Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT. | 




















STATION-METERS &® GOVERNORS, 
WRIGHT'S REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, & REGULATOR; 
STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS; 4 
Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges ; Theralonieacs 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c., &c. 
EXPERIMENTAL TESTING APPARATUS, 
Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts. 
PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, BI-SULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, THOMPSCN’S BROMINE 
AND HEATING POWER OF FUEL TESTS, IMPROVED. ALKALIMETER, EXPERIMENTAL METERS 

: AND GOVERNORS, MINUTE CLOCKS, &c., &e. 
oo Analysis of Gas for Practical Men,” new and enlarged edition, with “Gas-Meter Testing under Sales of Gas Act,” p.p. 25 Stamps. 


JAMES MEACOCK, 


PATENT DRY AND WET GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
| , 7, SNOW HILL, AND 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. 
imma: : 4 ESTABLISHED 1836. 








an id ' 


ise Soey J. M. invites attention to his Improvements in EXPERIMENTAL WET GAS-METERS, by 
i}| | which he renders impossible any Leakage from the Stuffing-Box. 


"These METERS are PUARARTESS to meet all the Requirements of the SALE OF GAS ACT 





GOVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING GASHOLDERS, HIGH-PRESSURE GAUGES, 
AND ALL APPARATUS IN USE AT THE GAS MANUFACTORY. 





ptr ——— 








D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without 
being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 
CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE BLAGK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING, 
D HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSEE 
for elearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—60s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lasterss. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 











Large Pattern Books, with every menue of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. I! 
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